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C,, JRAGEOUS cooperation 


is maintaining America’s high standards of educa- 
tional progress. Educators—school officials—Parent 
Teacher organizations—and parents themselves are 
working hand in hand that schools may function with 
unimpaired efficiency though school expenditures may 
be curtailed. 

If Education reaches a standstill—progress will 
cease. Thus, today’s budgets which call for readjust- 
ments should nevertheless provide for modern equip- 
ment—modern teaching tools. 


School executives, always conscious of the pupil's 
mental and physical welfare, have found a way to avoid 
penalizing children due to economic ills. Even though 
school budgets may be cut, pupils need not suffer. So 
in 1932 budgeting provision is made for modern, pos- 
turally correct seating and desks even if funds do not 
permit new buildings. In that way classrooms are mod- 
ernized without costly expenditure and within available 
funds. Pupil health and efficiency is safeguarded, for 
authorities agree that posturally correct seating — seat- 
ing that makes it easy and natural for the pupil to sit 
erect —is a primary factor in the health of the pupildur- 
ing the long school day,and anaid to his mentalalertness. 


American Seating Company 


cul Makers of Dependable Seating for 
vA Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branches in All Principal Cities 





Modernizing that school executives 
will find economical and efficient 


Educational authorities make a 
place in their budgets for main- 
tenance and replacements. Much 
of this appropriation is usually ap- 
plied to new seating. So each year 
a number of classroomsare brought 
up to the most efficient seating 
standards. For a relatively small 
annual expenditure in comparison 
to the total cost of education, they 
are enabled to give students seating 


thatis posturally correctand a defin- 
ite aid to their healthand efficiency. 


Superintendents, principals and 
teachers are invited to write us (or 
use coupon) on matters pertain- 
ing to seating and posture. 


For the sake of your pupils 
modernize your school where 
it means most to them and costs 
least to the community. 





about this outstanding school desk. 





Use American Universal Desks! 
The facts are available 


For modernizing schools, American Universal Desks should 
have your serious consideration. They give you greatest value for 
your expenditure. Scientifically designed and constructed, they 
make it NATURAL and COMFORTABLE for the pupil to sit cor- 
rectly. They safeguard health by protecting vital organs from be- 
ing cramped and crowded. And so they promote physical and 
mental development. Send the coupon for the detailed facts 


e e e 
Send the coupon for 
Free Classroom Posture Poster and 
Authoritative Seating Booklets . . . 


(They contain no advertising) 
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AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY (W.J.9 
| GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


| Please send me. without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster and | 
| copies of the booklets checked. 


Send the coupon . . . and we will mail you free a three-color 
posture poster, size 174 x 25 inches which shows children 
why they should sit erect. Teachers, principals or superinten- 
dents will be supplied with a poster for each classroom on request. With them, too, 
any of the following authoritative, instructive and interesting booklets: “Essentials 
1 Address . of Hygienic Seating’, which shows what constitutes good and bad posture, the 
relation of seating to posture, adjustment of seats, desks, and lighting and seating 
arrangements ... “Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating", covering the essen- 
tials of good seating and the Sane distribution of school desk sizes ... “The Rela- 
tion of Posture to Tuberculosis” ...“*The Buying of School Equipment”... and “Forty 
Years of School Seating’. Please use the coupon indicating the booklets you wish. 
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1. Undicate here whether you are ; Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 
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Lookine OVER THE 
PRINTER’S SHOULDER 
WE SEE.... 


e@ Teachers all over the state 
are beginning to organize Local 
teacher organizations. Prior to this 
year such local groups were left 
‘“‘on their own’’ so to speak, but 
now, through the co-operation 
of the W. T. office such 
groups will be supplied with 
programs. Read p. 22 for the de- 
tails of the plan. 


e@ Few teachers are even par- 
tially acquainted with the pur- 
ose and workings of the Teacher 
etirement Fund. Seeing that 
teachers all over the state are 
financially interested in this fund 
it might be well to be well in- 
formed. Such information is es- 
sential now, since many _ unin- 
formed and self-seeking individu- 
als are attempting to distort the 
facts and prejudice people against 
the Fund. Read the facts; see 
pages 8 and 9. 
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The days we live in are turbulent times . . 
all around us people are feeling deeply on all 
matters which concern their pocketbooks. It is 
a time when we all are apt to over-emphasize 
the needs of the moment, and fail to cast a 
sane look into the future. 

We as individuals can do much to stem the 
tide of public opinion opposing the continued 
progress of education. Above all let us turn 
the eyes of our citizens upon the central figure 
in any system of education... the child. 

This is the first of a series of short state- 
ments concerning the problems confronting our 
profession today. 








OU have accepted the depression and its 
VY accompanying curtailments for yourself 

and are starting a new year’s work on a 
probable lower salary than last year. Whether 
you should rightly have been compelled to do 
so, you have made your readjustments. They 
have put a mark on your pay check to make 
you a ‘depression teacher.” But you are the 
same teacher you were last year—just as able, 
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Fleldies the 
ies 
For Youd 


just as well trained, just as earnest. The child 
who comes under your direction will have just 
as fine tutelage. So far as you are concerned, 
he will not have to be educationally a ‘‘depres- 
sion child.” Unless! 

Unless the important tools of learning are 
dangerously curtailed. 

The trained teacher of today has learned to 
utilize many important types of supplementary 
educational equipment to vivify her presenta- 
tion. The modern teacher has come to recog- 
nize that obsolete text and reference materials 
defeat her own best plans. The teacher of to- 
day revolts at unhygienic surroundings, health- 
destroying seats. She is aghast at the assault 
upon physical and mental hygiene that can 
come from circumscribed physical activities and 
extra-curricular pursuits. She can give her 
usual best services for a curtailed wage, but she 
can’t surmount all other unwise eliminations. 
She can’t be a twentieth century teacher and 
return to nineteenth century surroundings. 

And so she must become a propagandist for 
the importance of the material aids to educa- 
tion. She can hold the line for youth in the 
quality of her work only if proper tools are 
kept at her hand. She has made her sacrifice 
for the depression, but she cannot bear that the 
child shall make such. Callousness and blind 
depression psychology must not go so far! 
American society cannot afford a “depression 
child.” 

New textbooks, helpful modern equipment, 
adequate supplies to make possible more than 
mere memoriter learning must be forthcoming 
as always. 
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drops from the editor's pen 


The Firm Foundations of Our Schools 


HE world is nervous. Distrust and hopelessness are making impacts upon mo- 
rale. Everyone is anxious or fearful in anticipation of what’s “around the cor- 
ner”. In the meantime every bright rumor, every encouraging development, ev- 

ery bit of good news lifts us out of despair. We’re happy to get hold of something 
enduring, something that isn’t going to smash just after it’s ours. 

How fortunate, then, that the schools have opened once more. Could anything 
be more reassuring that civilization is pursuing its upward course than the con- 
templation of millions of children going to school? Here is an aspect of our Amer- 
ican ideal which should regenerate the fading faith of those who see nothing but 
ruin just ahead. It is true that in times like these many of our pet practices, the- 
ories and false sense of values are discarded, and rightly so. But the fundamental 
enterprises and institutions will, with necessary adjustments, survive. Education 
like other public service is under the whip and drive of conflicting forces. Will it 
resist the pounding, you ask? The American people have always expressed their 
highest devotion and sacrifice through children. Fathers and mothers exhibit an in- 
stinctive super-sensitiveness to all matters affecting the welfare and opportunities 
of their children. It is their children who comprise the school. Concern for the 
children is a first law of life. Upon that basal concept the school becomes an in- 


dispensable factor in society. 


Regardless of where the road out of the present crisis may lead, the schools 
will emerge as always—strong, fine, honorable. 


Co 


The boy and girl in the cover-picture may, 
on arriving at school on opening day, have 
found the school year reduced, home economics 
and manual training abolished, the band leader 
missing, the cafeteria closed, music and art dis- 
continued, the student counsellor gone. And so 
the young innocents must content themselves 
with a course shorn of some of the things 
which make the school absorbing, friendly and 
practical. It is to the credit of many districts 
facing an emergency that they met the same in 
business-like and orderly fashion. Instead of be- 
ing stampeded into a hysteria of annihilation 
they courageously readjusted their situation 
with the whole-hearted cooperation of the 
school staffs. In other instances there has been 
needless budget slashing with consequent elim- 
ination of activities on anything but a basis of 
sound appraisal. 

All this imposes a heavy load upon the 
schools. It will be a challenge to our resource- 
fulness, a test of our energy. That the child 
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shall not bear the consequences of the times for 
which he is not responsible will be the aim of 
all professional workers. They are determined 
to compensate the boys and girls for reduced 
school programs whenever and wherever pos- 
sible. Exhortation to duty is quite unnecessary. 
Parents are well aware of the steady dimunition 
of the advantages of youth. On the other hand 
they discover that there is one institution, the 
school, that has as its constant aim the welfare 
of children; and that in its zealous efforts there 
will be no sagging of spirit, no depression. 


HE enthusiasm for tax reduction has steamed 
up some folks to the point of making state- 
ments without any apparent attempt at veri- 
fication. 
The Milwaukee Journal of August 2, 1932, 
giving an account of the address of Mr. John H. 
Leenhouts, Assessor of Incomes, before the 
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State Convention of County Treasurers reports 
: him as saying that the State Re- 
Answering tirement System “have a surplus 
An Unfair of $20,000,000 in their balance 
Criticism sheet which indicates there is no 
immediate need to build it up further now.” 

It is difficult to believe that a man in so re- 
sponsible position as Mr. Leenhouts’ can be 
ignorant of the truth and the JOURNAL OF EDu- 
CATION does not ascribe ignorance to him. 
More probably it was yielding to the tempta- 
tion to enliven a dry subject with a startling 
suggestion. 

As Mr. Leenhouts should know, the funds 
of the Retirement System do not belong to the 
State, but are the aggregate of private funds 
held in trust by the State for some 24,000 teach- 
ers. The State by law has withheld from the 
salary of every public school teacher 25 years 
of age or older, 5% of that teachet’s salary. 
This fund is deposited with the State Annuity 
and Investment Board and the State has by the 
same law contracted to deposit an amount 
roughly equivalent to the teacher's deposits. 
Upon retirement at 50 years of age or subse- 
quent thereto, the teacher is to be paid an an- 
nuity to be purchased by the sum of all these 
deposits and their earnings through investments. 
For the State to make no provision to fulfill its 
obligation to the teachers would be a plain re- 
pudiation of its debt or a postponement which 
might be no more easily met after the five-year 
petiod during which Mr. Leenhouts proposes 
to abandon the surtax. The State deposits 
amount to approximately $1,200,000 annually 
and come from a surtax upon taxable incomes 
of $3000 or over. Should the surtax not pro- 
vide sufficient funds the deficit is made up from 
the general fund; if the surtax yields above the 
required amount the excess reverts to the general 
fund. During the past more than $2,000,000 
has been turned into the general fund from 
this source. 

Suppose Mr. Leenhouts had $10,000 on sav- 
ings deposit at his bank. The bank might with 
equal propriety say to him, “It appears, Mr. 
Leenhouts, that you do not need money imme- 
diately for current expenses, so we propose not 
to pay you interest for the next five years.” 

On a basis of 12,298 teachers (1931-32) 
contributing to the Retirement Fund, the aver- 
age of each would approximate $2000 which 
would provide for an annuity of about $10 per 
month for life after 60 years of age. This 
would scarcely permit the retired teacher to live 
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a life of luxury, but the Retirement Fund is the 
one bit of insurance against a life of utter de- 
pendence in the sunset years, and enables the 
teacher during active service years to give freely 
of her talents to the children under her care 
without the spectre of a penniless old age. 

It seems difficult for many people to appre- 
ciate that the Retirement Fund does not belong 
to the State and therefore may not be handled 
as State funds. In this issue of the JOURNAL 
there begins a series of questions and answers 
on the Retirement Fund. We urge their read- 
ing in this and following issues of the magazine. 

ee 


|NSTALLMENT buying is a business practice 

that has recently become very popular. It has 
also probably contributed considerably to the 
present depression. As a youth I was taught by 
my parents that I must suppress my wants, sub- 
due my desires, and deny myself luxuries for 
which I was unable to pay. In other words, my 
first lessons in finance were economically sound. 

But not so with the modern generation, not 
because of failure of the home but because so- 

; ciety and business have changed 
Mortgaging ou, ways. 
The Future | know a young man whose 
interests turned to a new car. He had a job, a 
small income, but no particular use for a car. 
It was a luxury for him. He was told by a 
high powered salesman that he didn’t need 
money, that he could pay as he went, enjoying 
the car at the same time. The poor boy bit; he 
pledged a part of his salary for 12 months— 
he mortgaged his future. Anything might have 
happened—he might have lost his job, fallen 
ill, or been called upon to help his parents. 
Trouble might have been just around the cor- 
ner. He was an unwise young man. 

There are hundreds of thousands of unwise 
young and old men and women who have mott- 
gaged their futures through the purchase of 
autos, radios, clothes, and luxuries on the in- 
stallment plan, and trouble has been just around 
the corner for them. Among them are hun- 
dreds of school teachers. 

When teachers, housewives, business and pro- 
fessional men learn the value of a pay as you 
go policy, they will have learned an important 
economic lesson. Mortgaging one’s future for 
luxuries is not a good practice. 


It is a pleasure to report that Mr. Mc- 
Cormick is maintaining steady recovery 
from his illness. 
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public school teachers, all of whom 

are eligible to belong to the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association. Of this number, 
18,500 are members. Our goal, therefore, is to 
bring into our organization the greatest pos- 
sible part of the group who have not identified 
themselves with us. 

In other words, the Association should, with- 
out great difficulty, enroll at least 20,000 by 
the end of this year. This can and should be 
done. Professional spirit demands it; profes- 
sional advancement suggests it. 

Professionally, each teacher has an obligation 
to identify himself or herself with the W. T. A. 
Very definitely every Wisconsin teacher has 
been benefited professionally and materially by 
the Association. Professional spirit demands 
that one in a profession cooperate with others 
of his group in promoting higher standards 
and giving better public service. Probably some 
of our teachers are not aware that the Asso- 
ciation now has a dozen committees engaged 
in the investigation of educational problems or 
concerned with teacher welfare. Some of their 
reports are already available to schools. One of 
these investigations, conducted by the statistical 
committee, has resulted in a valuable report on 
teachers’ salaries in the elementary and the 
junior and senior high schools of the state. 
This report already has been used effectively to 
temper the current attack on teachers’ wages. 

Another committee, the work of which will 
continue to be of special value to Wisconsin 
teachers, is the informational committee, whose 
business it is to combat destructive propaganda 
relative to education and to promote a real 
knowledge of teaching conditions in the state. 


XY "pantie sc has approximately 22,000 
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Other activities of the Association are those 
of the Credit Union and of the committee se- 
lected to promote the unification of the teachers, 
through their locals, in order that there may be 
a better professional spirit and, as a logical 
result, better educational methods, improved 
teaching of the boys and girls. The Credit 
Union was organized a year or two ago to pro- 
vide financial assistance on very reasonable 
terms to members of the W. T. A. who need 
such help. As everyone knows, banks do not 
customarily loan money to individuals except 
when adequate liquid collateral is furnished by 
the borrower. If the person who wants the loan 


cannot provide this collateral he cannot get the 
money from a bank, but must borrow from a 
personal loan company, and pay the high in- 


terest rates charged by these companies. The 
Credit Union assumes that a teacher with a 
contract to teach is an excellent type of bor- 
rower, and therefore loans at a low rate of in- 
terest. The Union prospered, and probably will 
continue to prosper and render a valuable 
service. 

In the space available, it is not possible to 
enumerate the activities, past and present, of 
the W. T. A. Among them, and not to be 
overlooked, is the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION which is sent free to all members. 
This journal is to the teaching profession of the 
state what a standard medical journal is to the 
medical profession, or a law journal is to the 
legal profession. As teachers, we need such a 
publication. 

Other activities of the Association, activities 
that demand mention here, have to do with 
legislation. The W. T. A. has been directly or 
indirectly responsible for a large part of the 
constructive legislation on educational matters 
in Wisconsin. The Association will continue to 
stand for the public welfare. Responsibility for 
the development of our teacher training schools 
belongs in great measure to the Association, as 
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Teachers Retirement Fund 


NE of the matters of outstand- 

ing interest to all teachers just 
now is the Teachers Retirement 
Fund. It is highly important that 
information and desirable action 
concerning the Fund should be 
brought to the attention of every 
teacher in the State. It has been 
suggested that every local teachers’ 
association in the State appoint a 
delegate to the Retirement Fund 
sectional meeting at the State Con- 
vention this fall, and report back 
to the local. This suggestion meets 
with my heartiest endorsement. I 
therefore urge every local to act in 
accordance with the suggestion. It 
is of paramount importance that all 
matters pertaining to the Fund at 
this critical time be kept before the 
teachers. Won’t every local in the 
State appoint a delegate? 


—C. J. Brewer, President 




















does credit for the minimum salary law, a stat- 
ute that guarantees that no public school teacher 
in the state is paid less than $75 a month. The 
Association was also influential in promoting 
the retirement law. The teachers of Wisconsin 
are solidly behind this measure. 

But the price of advancement includes eternal 
vigilance. At present, destructive forces, aided 
by the depression, are seeking to undo what it 
has taken many years for the friends of educa- 
tion to accomplish. The legislature, which will 
convene in regular session next January, will 
be urged to radically curtail school appropria- 
tions. The Association stands unreservedly for 
economy, but just as strongly opposes dangerous 
retrenchment. The real progress that education 
has made in this state must not be jeopardized 
by legislative action. 

Obviously now is the time for Wisconsin 
teachers to join forces in the movement to con- 
solidate educational gains already made. One 
way for the individual teacher to help in this 
movement is by becoming a member of the or- 
ganization his co-workers have built up. In 
union there is strength and greater possibility 
of service to humanity. 

Membership in the Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociations means identification with a well es- 
tablished guild of earnest and progressive men 
and women. The Association, organized in 
1853, is old, but ever young because it is con- 
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stantly advancing, renewing its youth. The 
writer in the last thirty years has seen the at- 
tendance at the annual meetings increase from 
three or four hundred, who gathered in the 
assembly hall of the old state capitol, to the ten 
thousand, or more, who met last year in the 
magnificent city auditorium at Milwaukee. 
The Association will continue to advance. 
Won't you help it to progress? It needs you. 
Education in the Badger State calls for your 
membership, your enlistment in the Cause. 











Early Bulletins from the Enrollment Front 


August 26, 1932. 
Fond du Lac county reports 100%! 
Nice work, folks. 


August 27, 1932. 
A Telegram 

Marinette teachers enroll one hundred 
per cent as usual. 

—C. E. Hulten, Supt. 

Thanks Charlie... 

Durand, Wis., August 26, 1932. 
Mr. B. E. McCormick, Secretary, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
Dear Mr. McCormick: 

Our institute closed to-day and I am 
happy to announce that the teachers of 
our rural and state graded schools are 
again 100% in membership in the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association. All dues 
were collected this afternoon. 


we appreciate your help. 


Yours sincerely, 
—Fra Buchanan, Co. Supt. Pepin Co. 


100%’ers through September 7: 


Counties: 


Fond du Lac. 
Pepin. 


Cities and Villages: 
Amery, Arkansaw, Boyceville, Bruce, Downing, Gilman, 
Ripon, Thorp, Watertown, Weyauwega. 


Others: 


Holmen H. S., Livingston Union H. 


S., Polk County 
Normal School, Rosendale Grades and H. S. © 
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There are many happy faces They tell about the things they'd seen 
When September rolls around; On all the trips they had, 

Vacation time was long enough, But now to be at school again, 

And now with eager bound Makes everyone more glad. 

The boys and girls all rush to school They look excitedly around, 

To find the choicest places. With happy, laughing faces. 


But sometime in the days to come, 
There'll be some longing looks, 

At the children skipping on to school, 
With armloads of their books. 

For everyone must soon “grow up,” 
When September won't mean school fun. 


—Joy Dorothea Bedford 
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CCASIONALLY one finds a teacher 
& whose experience covers fifteen years 

or more who will confess that he be- 
gan with the expectation of making it a life 
work, but such a one is rare, for by far the 
larger number entering the profession plan to 
teach only a few years and then to enter some 
other profession—often law or medicine. Most 
of the young women of course expect to leave 
via the marriage altar; and they are legion, 
upon whom motherhood would have rested as 
a crown and who serve society by acting as 
foster mothers to families of forty or more or 
less. 

Teachers are notoriously poor financiers and 
it is well that their efforts and attention are 
directed toward leading their foster children in 
the paths of altruistic service rather than to- 
ward the selfish accumulation of wealth. It 
will be a sorry day for youth when the teachers 
must give precious time and thought to the 
gathering of money rather than to the training 
of sterling character. 

The Teachers’ Retirement System, by provid- 
ing through the joint contributions of the 
teacher and the State, for a modest income 
which may keep from her the gaunt spector of 
a penniless decline, relieves her from the dis- 
tractions of business worries and permits her 











*Prepared by the “Committee on the 
Teachers Retirement Fund”: 


Robt. F. Lohrie, Chairman 
Wm. T. Darling 


The committee earnestly requests all teach- 
ers not fully acquainted with the Wisconsin 
Teachers Retirement Law to write the 
JOURNAL. Members of the committee will 
gladly answer any questions on the subject. 
Write us now, so that we can bring your ques- 
tion to the attention of our readers. If de- 
sired your name will be omitted, when your 
question is published. 
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to concentrate upon the welfare of the boys 
and girls in her charge, and gives her a peace 
of mind which immeasurably increases her ef- 
fectiveness as a spiritual and educational leader. 
In these days of extreme sensitiveness of the 
nerve which terminates in the purse, there are 
those who would take from the teacher this 
sense of security for the declining years and 
who would destroy the Retirement System. 
That a large ie tounge of those who attack 
the System contribute little or nothing toward 
it, does not detract from the vigor or the viru- 
lence of the attack, for opposition to most pro- 
posals is based oftener upon ignorance than 
upon reason. No person with an insurable 
income under $3,000.00 pays a cent toward the 
upkeep of the Retirement System, yet many 
of its most energetic opponents are to be found 
in that class. 

One of the State’s most intelligent legis- 
lators is reported to have said in a speech that 
there are many scrub women who receive less 
than the teachers and yet no “pension” is pro- 
vided for them. The annuity provided by the 
joint contributions of the teacher and the State 
is not a pension but a deferred salary payment, 
quite closely comparable to Unemployment In- 
surance which is quite uniformly considered 
highly desirable. Ignoring the obvious fact that 
while scrubbing floors is exceedingly hard work, 
the training necessary for it is in no wise 
comparable to the training necessary for teach- 
ing. It is worthy of careful note that the mate- 
rial with which the teacher works and which 
she must mold properly, is not wood or tile, 
but minds and characters of boys and girls. 
Upon the proper development of stable char- 
acters the security of society rests. Such a com- 
parison therefore is unworthy a leader of public 
thought. 

It is not uncommon to find teachers who 
have been depositing in the Retirement Fund 
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for some years, who arte so ignorant of the law, 
as not to know that they have any accumula- 
tion of funds there, but who have assumed that 
the five per cent of the salary withheld is 
merely a sort of income tax levied for the bene- 
fit of the State. 

To bring to the teachers of Wisconsin some 
pertinent facts concerning the Retirement Sys- 
tem, a sort of Catechism has been prepared by 
Supt. Wm. T. Darling of Wauwatosa and this 
will be published in the JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION in this and succeeding issues. Mr. Dar- 
ling has been a member of the Public School 
Retirement Board concerned with administra- 
tion of the law, for eleven years, and has based 
his catechism upon one prepared by Mr. E. G. 
Doudna when he was Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association. The information 
is not claimed to be complete nor infallible but 
if it shall awaken the intelligent interest of the 
teachers, it will fulfill its mission. 

. When was the present law passed? 

1921. 

. When did the law go into effect? 

July 7, 1921. 

. When was the previous law passed? 

1911. 

. Why was the old law repealed? 

1. It was financially unsound. 

2. Much dissatisfaction among teachers with its 
operation. 

3. By excluding many teachers it did not pro- 
vide a sufficient incentive for continued 
service and hence it did not benefit the state. 

4. The management was not responsible to any 
department of the state government. 

. Was the present law more carefully 

drawn? 

Yes, by a Special Legislative Investigating Com- 
mittee with Senator Kuckuk as Chairman and 
Herman L. Ekern and Charles E. Brooks as 
counsel. After careful study, conferences, and 
public hearings the Committee made recom- 
mendations which were the basis of the pres- 
ent law. 

. In what respects is it better than the Law 

of 1911? 
1. It includes all teachers of all the public edu- 
cational institutions of the State except 
(a) Teachers in the University included in the 
Carnegie fund. 
(b) Teachers in the University below the 
grade of instructor. 


(c) Teachers in the schools included in the 
Milwaukee Public School Teachers’ An- 


nuity and Retirement Fund. 
(d) Teachers residing outside of the United 


States and 

Wisconsin. 

. It is administered by three separate unpaid 
boards representing teachers in 

(a) Public Schools. 

(b) State Teachers’ Colleges. 

(c) The University. 

Financial matters are under control and direc- 
tion of the Annuity and Investment Board 
appointed by the Governor, who are paid 
a “per diem” and expenses, 


teaching temporarily in 
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3. Benefits bear a proper relation to age, service, 
and compensation of teachers and are pro- 
vided for by contributions of both teacher 
and state. 

4. Deposits for each teacher, by the teacher and 
the state, are held to her individual benefit 
and are not subject to forfeiture either at 
death or withdrawal. 

5. Reserve Fund maintains at all times assets 
equal to net present value of the future 
benefits on same basis as life insurance 
companies. 

6. Teachers under 1911 law assured that they 
will receive annuities not less than was 
promised under that system. 


. Is this a pension system? 

No. A pension is a gratuity—a payment made 
at regular intervals on account of some meri- 
torious service. It does not involve contribu- 
tions by the persons to whom it is paid. The 
Retirement System provides a “‘deferred salary” 
system partly built up by compulsory contribu- 
tions by teachers. 


. Why is Retirement System a more ac- 
curate name? 

The money received by the teacher is in no sense 
a gratuity. It provides part of the wages of 
employment by cooperative investment of 
teacher and state to enable schools to have a 
more continuous body of teachers and to re- 
lieve the teacher from privation and hardship 
after her value to the school system has gone 
because of disability or age. It is more in the 
nature of Unemployment Insurance. Strictly, 
it is a Retirement Annuity purchased jointly 
by the teacher and the State. 

9. Why is a Retirement System desirable? 

It improves the conditions of service by providing 
retirement for teachers who become inefficient 
because of old age or disability, and by re- 
lieving teachers during service of anxiety about 
their future. “An anxious and depressed 
teacher is a bad teacher; an embittered teacher 
is a social danger.” It promotes effective and 
continuous service in the state. It is thus de- 
sirable for the public and the teacher. 


The Present Law 


1. Who are eligible to membership in the 
system? 

CLASS A TEACHERS—AI! who on july 6, 1921 
were members of, or entitled to a nefit from, 
previous fund. 

CLASS B—Senior teachers who prior to July 7, 
1921 were teaching in the schools now in- 
cluded under the law but were not members 
of the old fund. 

CLASS C—New entrants who have reached age 
of twenty-five years. 

2. Why is membership compulsory? 

Experience shows that otherwise the younger or 
less provident teachers, who are chiefly in 
need of protection and encouragement may not 
join the system. The purpose—the promotion 
of efficient and the protection of all teachers 
against the risks of life—would not be accom- 
plished if membership were voluntary. There 
could be no financial stability in a voluntary 
system and without stability there is no value 
in such a law. 








Continued in October. Write us for in- 
formation on any question in your mind. 
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Lei Ealick 


Annette Nelson 


Secretary of the Leif Erikson Memorial 
Association of Wisconsin 


HE ninth of October was made Leif Erikson 
Day by an act of the Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin in 1929. This was done to honor the mem- 
ory of Leif Erikson who discovered America 
in the year 1000. 

Leif Erikson was the son of Eric the Red who 
migrated from Norway to Iceland in the mid- 
dle of the tenth century. Eric the Red married 
an Icelandic girl Thorhild. 

Leif passed his boyhood in surroundings with 
all the lure of the far North; days where the 
sun never set; nights for which no sun rose; 
a land of fire and ice over which the Northern 
lights cast their mystic spell. 

In the long winter nights when the house- 
hold gathered in the viking hall, storytelling 
was a favorite diversion. What were the sub- 
jects of these tales? An episode on the life of a 
great Icelander; a narrative of life and adven- 
ture; the life of a Norwegian king; the deeds 
of heroes of mythology and great characters in 
history and romance. 

It was there Leif Erikson learned the Norse- 
man’s creed: to fight bravely and never to take 
an insult; to die like a man when the hour of 
death had struck; never to shirk responsibility 
or to break one’s word; to keep sacred the laws 
of hospitality—these were the chief features 
of the Norseman’s code and enables us to un- 
derstand the ruggedness and force of character 
in the old Norseman. In our day such men as 
Amundson and Nansen show that the days of 
courage and heroism still survive. 

Again Eric the Red migrated. He went to 
Greenland and founded a colony there which 
flourished. He had three sons and the sagas 
tell us they were men of sterling worth. 

It was the custom of the times for high born 
youths to visit Norway and Leif undertook the 
journey. He went directly from the southern 
point of Greenland to Norway. This is the first 
trip across the Atlantic on record and it should 
be recorded as an outstanding event in history. 
The Norsemen were excellent shipbuilders and 
Norse seamen were capable and without fear. 
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They did not know the use of the compass and 
had for their guidance the sun, moon and 
friendly stars. 

Leif Erikson was well received at the court 
of Olav Trygvasson, king of Norway. He rec- 
ognized Leif as a man of accomplishments and 
charm. What a wonderful experience for Leif 
to be at the court of Olaf, a man who had 
spent much of his life in foreign lands; a man 
famous for military achievements; a convert to 
Christianity and zealous to spread the Christian 
faith. 

Leif and his men accepted the Christian faith 
and were baptized. Olaf stood godfather to 
Leif and bade him carry the message to Green- 
land and proclaim Christianity. 

When Leif began his homeward journey, he 
had with him his crew of thirty-six men and a 
priest. He decided instead of going directly 
home to explore some lands that his kinsman 
Bjarne Herjulfson had seen. He succeeded, but 
then he came upon a land of which he had no 
knowledge. He describes it as a land of grapes, 
self-sown wheat, and mild winters. From Leif’s 
description it seems to have been in the vicinity 
of Boston. He named the country Vinland on 
account of the abundance of grapes. This was 
in the year 1000. Leif Erikson was the first 
white man to set his foot upon the American 
continent. 

It does not take much imagination to conjure 
up the excitement into which the colony was 
thrown when Leif told of Vinland. Two ex- 
peditions were led to Vinland by sons of Eric 
the Red. In the year 1007 Thorfinn Karlsefne 
with three ships manned by 161 men set forth 
with the purpose of colonization. Gudrid, his 
wife, accompanied him. They stayed there three 
years but as they could not maintain themselves 
against the natives, they abandoned the colony 
and returned to Greenland. 
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In Memorium 


Henry Kircher—Fellow-\Worker and Friend 


\Y/ISCONSIN loses heavily in the death of 

this unique and powerful man. Wherever 
school folk gathered Henry Kircher could be 
found and the many groups of which he was a 
member will miss his wise counsel. Mr. Kircher 
was a leader in progressive movements in edu- 
cation. Although he was always on the alert 
for improved procedures, his sound philosophy 
of life made him just as reddy to abandon a 
theory if it conflicted with the welfare of the 
child. This characteristic was only one mani- 
festation of his professional honesty. He had a 
natural antipathy to sham. Possessed of a keen 
analytical mind he was seldom deluded by false 
premises or deceived by insincerity. To win his 
support things had to ring true. Mr. Kircher 
had an indomitable zeal for the truth which he 
never feared to face. He was a determined 
fighter for policies he believed sound yet always 
dissociated issues and personalities. A contest 
was a game. Vindictiveness was not an element 
of his personality. 

Mr. Kircher maintained always his loyalty 
to the highest professional standards. Non- 
essentials mattered little, his abiding concern 
being the up-building of our profession. So 
engrossed was he in his work that he seemed 
to have little time for play. But life was to him 
a constant challenge. His versatility and inter- 
ests found something absorbing in every situa- 
tion. His profession was his playground. 

We sense the irreparable loss of a true 
friend, a dependable leader. A sturdy and stim- 
ulating character has passed from the scene. 


Henry W. Kircher was born December 12, 
1874, in Buffalo county, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Kircher, pioneer settlers of that sec- 
tion of the state. His early education was in the 
rural schools after which he was graduated from 
Durand High school in 1892. He completed a 
teachers’ training course at River Falls Normal 
school in 1896, and then became principal of 
the state graded schools at Nelson and of the 
high school at Fountain City. 


In 1899 Mr. Kircher gave up his teaching, to 
enter the University of Wisconsin. After gradu- 
ation from the University, where he received 
his Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts de- 
grees in 1903 and 1904, respectively, he was 
principal of the Fennimore high school for four 
years and later moved to Dodgeville, where he 
was superintendent of schools for nine years. 
Next Mr. Kircher was superintendent of schools 
at Merrill for seven years, and in 1924 accepted 
a like position at Sheboygan. 


During the last eight years, while superin- 
tendent of schools at Sheboygan, Mr. Kircher 
had taken an active part in educational affairs 
throughout the state. He was a member of the 
Executive Committee of the W. T. A., a mem- 
ber of the University Board of Visitors, had 
served as president of the North Central Teach- 
ers association, president of the City Superin- 
tendents association, a member of the Teacher 
Training Council of the Wisconsin Teachers 
association, and president of the Fox River 
Valley Schoolmasters club. 
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and 
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Glenn Frank 


President of the University of Wisconsin 


RUN the risk of seeming heretical in suggesting that a grave national danger to education 

lurks at the heart of the current concern with economy. That economy, drastic beyond any- 

thing we normally think, is needed in the conduct of our affairs no intelligent schoolman 
will question. The cost of local, state, and national governments has bent the back of the 
American people. Taxes have become a plague. But there is a large element of blindness, 
blundering, and sheer insincerity in much of the hysterical campaign against public expendi- 
tures now sweeping the nation. By all means, let us stop waste. But let us be sure that it 
is real waste we are stopping. 


It is interesting to note that we could dismantle every federal bureau and stop every 
civil function of the federal government—with the exception of construction, relief, loans for 
shipbuilding and the federal farm board—and still reduce the federal budget only 8 per cent. 
The complete cost of the legislative, judicial, and executive activities of the federal govern- 
ment absorbs less than two-thirds of one per cent of the total federal budget. Almost three- 
fourths of the expenditures of the federal government are absorbed by our military costs and 
obligations growing out of past wars. 


It simply is not the scientific, social, and educational services of the nation that create 


the real tax burden that bends the American back. And yet, throughout the nation, we are - 


trying to balance budgets by cutting the heart out of the only things that make government 
a creative social agency in this complicated world. We slash scientific bureaus. We trim down 
our support of social services and regulatory bureaus. We squeeze education. We fire visit- 
ing nurses. We starve libraries. We drastically reduce hospital staffs. And we call this econ- 
omy, and actually think we are intelligent in calling it that. 


Real’ economy waits upon far-sighted statesmanship that will effect deep-going local, 
state, and national, as well as international reforms. Indiscriminate budget slashings may set 
us back socially for a generation. Now is the time for all administrators of public services 
to search their programs for every possible readjustment towards simplification that will re- 
duce costs without reducing the quality of essential service and, with that done, to fight man- 
fully to draw the distinction between real and bogus economy in public services. 


It is a great hour in which to carry administrative responsibility. It is a great oppor- 
tunity that such a meeting of administrators as‘ you have brought together faces. 


*A word of welcome to the Wisconsin educators attending the Institute for Superintendents—Principals, last July. 
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The State Science Committee appointed by President 
Brewer submits this philosophy as a tentative basis for 
evaluation of science offerings. It is am outgrowth of the 
contributions made by the 55 discussion groups in which 
over 300 teachers in all parts of the state participated. The 
committee: Ira C. Davis, Madison, Chairman; J. H. Baker, 
Sharon; E. H. Boettcher, Elmwood; Fay Coon, West Allis; 
A. T. Rogers, Stevens Point; and George Skewes, Madison. 











Need for a Philosophy 


O BE successful, a science teacher should 
possess a comprehensive understanding of 
the field of science and an intensified 

knowledge of his particular teaching field. He 
should also understand how children learn. 
But this knowledge and understanding will not 
make him an effective teacher unless he is 
guided in his thinking and teaching by a con- 
sistent educational philosophy. He gradually 
acquires this philosophy as a result of the crys- 
tallization of his educational thinking and the 
experiences of himself and others. It gives rea- 


son and purpose to his teaching procedures. 


One’s educational philosophy must not be 
changed by every passing fad but must be 
held to until improved by experimentally vali- 
dated revisions. The revisions made from time 
to time should keep the philosophy constantly 
attuned to changing conditions, so that the 
teacher may fit pupils for participation in a 
scientifically improving civilization. While this 
philosophy should be put in writing in order 
to stimulate specific thinking, it should be not 
an end in itself but a means of promoting edu- 
cational growth. 


Wisconsin Program of Education 


[HE general philosophy of education formu- 

lated by the Wisconsin Teachers Training 
Council (WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Jan. 1932) recognizes education as “growth 
through problem solving” so that the indi- 
vidual will act “in such a way that he will 
make the greatest possible contribution to so- 
ciety and at the same time receive the greatest 
possible personal satisfaction.’’ Toward the ac- 
complishment of this general program science 
can make specific contributions. 


General Objectives of Science Teaching 


HE eo of science, as of any subject, is 
to develop ability in the individual to solve 
the problems that confront him. To solve these 
problems he will need (1) an attitude which 
will lead him to recognize and attack prob- 
lems; (2) a scientific method of procedure 
which will be more efficient than a “hit and 
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miss’’ trial and error method; and (3) a fund 
of information which will make it unnecessary 
for him to repeat the experimentation which 
has produced our present civilization. 


Futility of Ranking 


HE attempts of teachers in recent years to 

rank the objectives of science have been mis- 
leading. For meeting the problems of life the 
individual needs scientific information, he needs 
a scientific attitude, and he needs a scientific 
method of attack. Attempted ranking of such 
essentials is as futile as attempting to decide 
whether a man’s heart or head is more im- 
portant for his physical existence. None of 
these objectives is an end in itself and no one 
objective would be of much value to an indi- 
vidual, but taken together they are the elements 
that make progress possible. The science teacher, 
then, should attempt to develop these essen- 
tials simultaneously, and at the same time to 
cultivate in the pupil an interest in, and an ap- 
preciation for, science which will motivate him 
to make further scientific endeavors after he 
has left school. 


Specific Objectives 


N LISTING the specific objectives of science 

teaching no attempt is made to classify them 
under the general categories of information, 
attitudes, methods, interest, etc., because there 
is no commonly accepted line of demarcation 
between such categories. Freedom from super- 
stition, for instance, is the result of a combina- 
tion of a scientific attitude and scientific in- 
formation. With no implication as to their 
relative importance the following are suggested 
as some of the specific aims or objectives of 
science teaching: 


1. Command of factual information: Science courses 
shoud give the indivdual such factual informa- 
tion as he will be able to utilize in solving his 
scientific problems. If he does not possess or 
know where to obtain the factual information 
which others have made available, much of his 
time and energy will be dissipated in re-discov- 
ering such facts for himself. 

. Familiarity with laws, principles and theories: 
Science should train the boy or girl to be familiar 
with the principles, laws, and theories of science. 
These generalizations and hypotheses, like factual 
information, are of inestimable value in solving 
problems. 

. Power to distinguish between fact and theory: 
Science should train the individual to distinguish 
clearly between fact and theory. Theories have 
been valuable aids in soving problems and in 
helping to explain phenomena but they do not 
possess the same validity as facts. 
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. Concept of cause and effect relationships: Science 
should develop a concept of cause and effect 
relationships. Science is rich in possibilities for 
showing the inevitable linking of effect to cause. 
When the cause is not known the scientist is 
interested in finding it. 

. Ability to make observations: Science should 
teach the individual to determine the truth in 
controversial matters by means of his own ob- 
servations rather than to accept as authoritative 
the opinions of others. It should also assist him 
to become familiar with common phenomena by 
means of his own observations. The use of 
proper instruments for assisting in such observa- 
tions should be encouraged. 

. Habits of basing judgment on fact: Science 
should train the individual to base judgments 
on fact and not on prejudice or opinion. This 
implies suspending judgment until evidence is 
reasonably complete. 

. Ability to formulate workable hypotheses: Sci- 
ence should train the individual to form hy- 
potheses on the basis of available evidence when 
complete evidence is unavailable. Such ‘“‘scientific 
guesses” make for more efficient problem solv- 
ing by systematizing the trial and error method. 

. Willingness to change opinion on basis of new 
evidence: Science should make the individual 
open-minded: willing to change his opinion in 
the light of new evidence. Opinions, theories, 
and hypotheses should be constantly revised to 
keep them in accord with all available evidence. 

. Freedom from superstitions: Science training 
should eliminate superstitions by supplying the 
open-minded individual with the evidence and 
information which will make such beliefs 
untenable. 

. Appreciation of the contributions of science to 
our civilization: Science teaching should assist 
the individual to understand and appreciate the 
contributions science has made to our present 
civilization. 

. Appreciation of natural beauty: Science should 
help the individual appreciate the natural beauty 
of his environment by increasing his powers of 
observation and by acquainting him with the 
marvels of the life and objects around him. 

. Appreciation of man’s place in the universe: 
Science should give the individual an appreciation 
of man’s place in the whole scheme of the uni- 
verse through information ‘concerning astronom- 
ical relationships and physical forces as well as 
through information concerning the earth and its 
plant and anima llife. 

. Appreciation of possible future developments of 
science: Science training should give the indi- 
vidual a vision of the future possibilities of sci- 
entific contributions to human welfare. It should 
make him realize that problems now considered 
insolvable may be solved. It should make him 
realize the limitations of present scientific 
knowledge. It should also make him realize that 
in a social situation science may be only one of 
the contributing factors. 

. Possession of interest in science: The individual 
who has been exposed to one or more science 
courses should possess an interest in science which 
is the result Sf personal achievement and which 
will be a motive force for further scientific 
endeavors. 


This list does not exhaust the possibilities of 
science. Science teaching may be as effective 
as other subjects for teaching morality, citizen- 
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ship, habits of thinking, and habits of work, 
but it does not have exclusive claims in these 
fields. 

The science teacher realizes that some of 
these objectives contribute to vocational efh- 
ciency, some to social efficiency, some to health, 
and some to the worthy use of leisure time. 
Moreover, he realizes that sometimes a given 
unit or subject may be vocational for one indi- 
vidual while for his neighbor in the next seat 
this same material will be cultural with no vo- 
cational applications. The teacher realizing this 
does not demand identical activities from all 
pupils but permits variation in the type as well 
as in the extent of work accomplished. 


Putting This Philosophy Into Practice 


UCH a philosophy of science demands a re- 

evaluation of existing curricula. Courses 
may need to be revised or new ones offered in 
order to make possible the realization of the 
accepted objectives. The science teacher should 
be scientifically critical of his subject offerings 
and teaching procedures to the end that each 
pupil may experience such growth as will en- 
able him to ‘‘act as wisely as possible in the 
social groups of which he is or may become a 
member.” 


Measuring Results 


|T Is desirable that science teachers be able to 

ascertain the extent to which their offerings 
are producing the desired pupil growth. To do 
this some intelligent plan of measurement is 
needed. But educational growth is a complex 
affair which cannot be measured by a single 
instrument or test. It is difficult to measure 
knowledge accurately but more difficult to meas- 
ure such things as scientific attitude and sci- 
entific method. Of the specific objectives listed 
only those depending directly upon informa- 
tion have been measured with any degree of 
accuracy or validity. Science teachers need means 
for measuring the extent to which each of the 
specific objectives is being realized. Coopera- 
tive experimentation is needed for evolving 
such measures. 


Further Experimentation Needed 


ESEARCH is needed to determine the best 

grade and age placement of various subject 
materials and the best time to initiate a pro- 
gram for realizing each objective. Additional 
research is needed to determine the best teach- 
ing methods for realizing each of the objec- 
tives at the various ages. On the basis of this 
experimental evidence it may be possible and 
advisable to offer an integrated, continuous pro- 
gram of science from the kindergarten to the 
university. 
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A Moral Problem 


OME teachers have almost no tardiness. In 
some school buildings tardiness is very 
rare. But for many schools lateness in the 

morning by the pupils is a tremendous problem. 

Those teachers who get their children to 
come to school on time succeed, as a rule, by 
making the early minutes of the day over- 
whelmingly attractive. All sorts of devices are 
resorted to and, in some instances, the efforts 
by the teacher seem to be out of all proportions 
to the good which she achieves. Certainly there 
are some communities in which the most skil- 
ful teachers seem unable to effect promptness 
of children in coming to school. 

Some parents do not rise early enough to 
get their children off on time. Some stay out 
so late at night that they do not feel capable of 
rising early enough next day. In some homes 
there are no clocks, or the clocks are too slow. 
In other homes children have always had so 
much done for them from the time they were 
infants that they assume no responsibility for 
going to school at the correct hour. The par- 
ents of a few such children do not consider 

romptness at school of great importance. Some 

just don’t care. There are also parents who have 
great concern, so much concern, indeed, that 
they cause their children to dawdle by their 
very zeal to make them dress, and eat more rap- 
idly. At any rate, home conditions are respon- 
sible for a good deal of tardiness. These con- 
ditions must be corrected if tardiness is to be 
materially and permanently reduced. 

Correction is a matter of parent education. 
Those principals and teachers who get closest 
to the homes of their children have least trou- 
ble about tardiness, all else equal. 

The parent-teacher association in some 
schools has been making a concerted effort to 
reduce tardiness. When the parents in this or- 
ganization get whole heartedly back of some 
good service for their school they acquire re- 
sults. Wise principals take up such problems 
as tardiness with this association showing the 
parents how they can be of service to their own 
children. 


Tact Essential 
\\/HETHER the principal and her teachers 
appeal to the parents through the parent- 
teacher association or to them individually their 
efforts, if tactful, are effective. 
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Garry Cleveland Myers 


Head, Division Parent Education 
Cleveland College, Western Reserve University 











Two Teachers 


ORE peddled facts with learned air, 
Intoned with most impressive sound, 
His pupils timidly would bear 

Witness to scholarship most profound. 
In him. Time passed. They older grew. 
Still passed, and one day he was not. 
Then what became of all he knew 

So glibly once? It was forgot. 


Another dreamed of life supreme, 
Sun-crowned and strong, for those he taught. 
The larger manhood was his scheme, 

Armed with the power of honest thought. 
He builded souls for service true, 

Wrought them of fabric real and sure. 

He also passed, as teachers do. 

But through the years his works endure. 


Clarence E. Flynn, 
Utah Ed. Review 











A good deal hangs upon the word tactful. 
It is hard for a teacher, certainly for a princi- 
pal, to confer with the parent without taking 
an attitude of authority toward that parent. 

Usually when a school authority proceeds to 
dictate to the parent, cooperation ends. Many 
_— furthermore, resent any suggestion 
rom the school that they need uplifting, that 
they need advice on how to rear their children. 
They also resent being told to cooperate. They 
will cooperate when they choose to do so. Let 
the principal and teachers act as salesmen, mak- 
ing parents want to work with the school in 
its program. Psychology practically applied to 
home-school relationships will in the future be 
included in teacher training courses. 

Most parents are interested in the moral edu- 
cation of their children. Once it occurs to par- 
ents that tardiness is for the child grossly im- 
moral many parents, now indifferent about 
tardiness, will be eager to help the school re- 
duce tardiness. 

When a child enters the classroom often the 
work has begun. His comrades look around. 
Their work is interrupted. The teacher is dis- 
turbed. She must use more time and exercise 
more effort to restore the children’s interest 
and cooperation. The tardy child misses some- 
thing which must be made up. His loss means 
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More time and work by the teacher. She also 
must waste time recording the child’s lateness 
and other persons in the school system must 
use time. The child’s lateness means loss in 
learning by his comrades, loss in efficiency of 
the teacher, loss of money paid in taxes by the 
citizens of the community. 

There is damage to the child who is late. 
He is embarrassed, or he learns to enjoy the 
attention which his tardiness compels. To have 
his classmates turn about to look at him, to 
cause the class activity to be suspended for sev- 
eral seconds on his account, and to be the 
means of making extra trouble for his teacher 
may give the cheniieg child a feeling of im- 

ortance. He may get strong satisfaction out of 
ee tardy. As a rule, the chronic offender 
enjoys positive pleasure as he enters his class- 
room late. Can any one doubt the immorality 
of an act which finds pleasure in the discom- 
fiture imposed upon a yor Not only does 
the tardy child make himself, therefore, a nui- 
sance to his fellows, but he is likely to get sat- 
isfaction from the disturbances which he makes 
for his classmates. 


Late at 6—Late at 60 


HEN the child who is frequently tardy at 
school, grows up, he is likely to be al- 
ways late to church, always late to a committee 
meeting, always late to some social function— 
still getting pleasure from the attention which 
he compels others to give him unwillingly. 
Nevertheless, the chronic tardy adult would be 
about the last to admit that he enjoys satisfac- 
tions from such infringements upon the rights 
of others. He, indeed, may not be aware of 
why he has acted as he has; his nervous system 
has done the acting for him. Neither is the 
child conscious of the cause of his tardiness, 
when the fault is his. But in terms of moral 
values this antisocial habit is none the less to 
be condemned. 

The school and the parent-teacher associa- 
tions have an opportunity to help — asso- 
ciate tardiness with immorality and promptness 
with morality. Just to brand tardiness as im- 
moral and to scold those parents whose chil- 
dren go to school late will do no good. An 
effective way is to lead the parent to see that 
his child loses in moral value every time he 
goes to school late. 

The reason we teachers so often fail in our 
appeals to parents is because we make our ap- 
peals selfish. Parents are not over-eager to pull 
our chestnuts out of the fire. They figure that 
we are being paid for our job and see no good 
reason why they should strive to make it easier 
for us. So long as we try to get parents to help 
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us, we shall not make much progress. But as 
soon as we can lead the parent to do some- 
thing for the welfare of his child and of other 
children; when we can show them how to co- 
operate in building character in their children 
we can hope to get their genuine cooperation. 

Even if parents are eager to have their chil- 
dren go to school each morning promptly, they 
may have difficulty to get their children off on 
time. The skilful principal or teacher by talk- 
ing over with the parent her particular prob- 
lem, often can suggest a practical program. 
Bad eating habits may be involved. The mother 
may have developed the habit of nagging at 
the child, of saying “hurry” half a hundred 
times each morning. Such a mother can be per- 
suaded to guard her tongue and to strive to 
develop poise and self-control, She may be 
shown how to initiate an effectual reward sys- 
tem, or the teacher may be able to work out 
such a scheme together with the parent. Fol- 
lowing mornings when a child who has often 
been tardy arrives on time, a note from the 
teacher to the mother praising the child may be 
very effective. 

Merely to scold the parent, to call her up by 
telephone, complaining, and to punish the child 
in school rarely proves effective. We teachers 
ought never to forget that to be successful we 
must act as salesmen of ideas and ideals. If 
we can make the parents of our children want 
to train these children to be prompt and regu- 
lar at school for the sake of their children, in 
order to bring up their children to be useful 
and to acquire good characters—then we are 
well on the road to real success in breaking up 
school tardiness. 


As a part of this home contact, will come a 
closer human touch by teachers with their pu- 
pils in the morning. In the average school of 
today children who come several minutes be- 
fore the bell rings for ‘books’ must silently 
take their seats to go to work. They must be 
very quiet lest they disturb the teacher who is 
preparing work for the day. In the school of 
tomorrow children will come to school several 
minutes early each morning just to enjoy these 
precious moments with the teacher telling her 
about their joys and sorrow, none too small or 
unimportant to relate. She will be interested in 
what they say to her and she will answer kindly 
and sympathetically all their questions. 

To further such relationship with children 
in the morning is the teachet’s most important 
job. Less important duties, such as preparation 
of board work, can be deferred even to school 
hours if necessary. The more time the teacher 
takes for human touches the fewer tardy chil- 
dren in her school. 
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Programs of Fall 


District Association Meetings » » 


Lake Superior Education Association 
Superior October 6, 7 


Officers for 1932 
President: W. R. Davies, Superior 
Secretary: Harold Camp, Superior 


RESIDENT Davies has secured the services 
D of several national figures in education, to 

head up an unusually attractive convention 
program for the Lake Superior Education Asso- 
’ ciation meet- 
ing, to be held 
at Superior, on 
October 6, 7. 
It would be 
unfair to men- 
tion any one 
speaker as 
a ‘headliner’, 
for a number 
of prominent 
speakers will 
share the spot- 
light of at- 
tention. 

The first 
day’s program 
opens with an 
address by 
Milton C. 
_ Potter, Supt. 
of Schools at Milwaukee, and president of the 
Department of Superintendence of the N.E.A. 
Mr. Potter will speak on “Education at the 
Frontier”. The second address on the Thursday 
morning program will be an address by Wil- 
liam Rainey Bennet, nationally known lecturer, 
who will speak on ‘The Man Who Can.” 

Following the customary section meetings in 
the afternoon the delegates are to be enter- 
tained by the Welsh Imperial Singers, in an 
evening concert program. 

Friday's program consists of addresses by 
E. W. Butterfield, prominent educator of New 
Hampshire, and R. B. Duncan, who will speak 
on ‘Educational Objectives in Canada’. Other 
prominent speakers on the program will be 
Mrs. “Private” Peat, who will speak on “Edu- 
cating for Peace’, and Dr. Merton L. Rice, 
pastor of the Metropolitan Methodist Church, 
Detroit, who speaks on “The Devil Take the 
Hindmost”’. 

In addition to the regular convention pro- 
gram all delegates will be guests at the Aber- 
deen State Teachers College-Superior State 


W. R. Davies 
Even a football game... 
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Teachers College football game on Friday even- 
ing. Taking everything into account it seems 
as though President Davies has prepared a pro- 
gram bound to please everyone. 


Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association 
Eau Claire October 13, 14 
Officers for 1932 
President: C. L. Dodge, Mondovi 
Ist Vice Pres: C. P. Borge, Owen 
Secretary: W. E. Slagg, Eau Claire 
Treasurer: E. E. Waters, Barron 
2nd Vice Pres: E. A. Johnson, Hixton 
HE annual meeting of the Northwestern 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association for 1932 
will be held October 13th and 14th. 

President C. L. Dodge has arranged an ex- 
cellent pro- 
gram for this 
year. The two 
speakers on the 
Thursday aft- 
ernoon pro- 
gram are Ralph 
W. Sockman 
of New York 
City, whose 
topic is “Awk- 
ward Ameri- 
cans’’, and 
Rabbi Barnett 
Brickner of 
Cleveland, 
who will dis- 
cuss, Our 
Moral Mud- 
dle’. 

The 
day evening entertainment will be furnished 
by the Welsh Imperial Singers, who need 
no introduction to the teachers of the N. W. 
T. A. Although they have appeared in Eau 
Claire several times, they always sing to packed 
houses. 

Friday morning, October 14th, Prof. Tryon 
of the University of Chicago will talk on “The 
Public School Teacher and the Present Social 
Order”. Following this, Mrs. Nellie Taylor Ross, 
Ex-Governor of Wyoming, will give her famous 
lecture “The Governor Speaks of Politics and 
Politicians’. 

Friday afternoon will be devoted to Sec- 
tional and Round Table Programs. The follow- 
ing is a schedule of the afternoon meetings. 








C. L. Dodge 
Thurs- The Welsh Singers Return . . 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Friday, October 14th, 1:30 P. M. 
GENERAL RURAL SCHOOL SECTION—Mildred Wilcox, 
Superintendent of Schools, Eau Claire County, Chairman 
ke uare Deal for Every Boy and Girl’’—Prof. O. W. 
Neale, Stevens Point 
PRIMARY SECTION—Irma B. Armstrong, Chairman, 
Pe oe of 
“The Problem Child: Some types and their treatment’’— 
Miss Lois V. Hickman, University of Iowa 
GRAMMAR, INTERMEDIATE AND STATE GRADED 
SECTION—Supt. D. E. Peters, Neillsville, Chairman 
‘Fusion of Separate Subjects as applied to History, Ge- 
ography and Civics in the Elementary Grades’’—Prof. 
R. Tryon 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION— 
C. A. Hatfield, Cornell, Chairman : 
“The Fallacy of the Perfect Niche’’—Registrar F. C. 
Holt, University of Wisconsin 


North Wisconsin Teachers Association 
Ashland October 7 


Officers for 1932 
President: Lila Stark, Bayfield 
Vice Pres. Gustave Zeismer, Ashland 
Secretary: Grace Alcorn, Ashland 
Treasurer: O. J. Attoe, Washburn 
Executive Member: Agnes Boyington, Ashland 
HIS year’s convention of the North Wiscon- 
T sin Teachers Association is being planned 
along different lines from other years. Instead 
of spreading the program over two days the of- 
ficers have or- 
ganized their 
talent for an 
intensive one- 
day’s program 


of an inspira- 


tional char- 
acter. 
Teachers 
attending the 
North Wis- 
consin Teach- 
ers Associa- 
tion conven- 
will have the 
opportunity of 
hearing an ad- 
dress by Dr. 
M.S, Race; 
pastor of the 
Metropol- 
itan Methodist-Episcopal church of Detroit. 
Dr. Rice has appeared on many state educa- 
tional programs throughout the country, and 
always delivers an address replete with inspira- 
tional thoughts. Other speakers on the conven- 
tion program include Rev. A. D. Harmon of 
Cable, Wisconsin, who has traveled exten- 
sively in Europe in the cause of world peace; 
Mrs. “'Private’’ Peat; and Grover Sims, orig- 
inator of the famed Sims Visual Music Plan. 
Besides the speaking attractions the conven- 
tion guests will have the opportunity of hear- 
ing the Welsh Imperial Singers, a musical at- 
traction which has proved extremely popular 


Lila Stark 
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throughout the country during the past two 
years. 


Western Wisconsin Teachers Association 


La Crosse October 13-14 


Officers for 1932 
President: Mary McAdams, Tomah 
Vice President: Robert Peterson, West Salem 
Secretary-Treasurer: C. A. Whitney, La Crosse 


A FORMIDABLE and attractive array of 

speakers are to appear on the program of 

the Western Wisconsin Teachers Association 

convention, at La Crosse, October 13 and 14. 

The officers of 

the association 

have secured 

the speaking 

services of two 

nationally 

known men, 

Dean G. J. 

Laing, of the 

University of 

Chicago, and 

Reverend 

Ralph WwW. 

Sockman, 

prominent 

pastor of the 

Madison Ave- 

mue M. E. 

Church of 

Mary McAdams rey fees gi 

tended the state teachers convention at Mil- 

waukee last fall remember the stirring address 

of Reverend Sockman, who spoke on “The 

New Morals”. Dean Laing is well known 

throughout education circles, for his outstand- 
ing work in the field of classics. 


Rev. Ralph 
Sockman, dy- 
namic New York 
pastor appears 
on several dis- 
trict programs 
this fall, Many 
will remember 
his stirring mes- 
sage at the state 
convention in 
1931. 
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Central Wisconsin Teachers Association 
Wausau October 7 


Officers for 1932 
President: George F. Brooks, Merrill 
Secretary: I. C. Painter, Wausau 


T "the Cone attending the fall meeting of 
the Central Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion will participate in a varied and inter- 
esting program. The officers are pleased to an- 
nounce that they 

have secured the 

speaking services 

of such famous 

speakers as Will 

Durant, W. P. 

Dearing, presi- 

dent of Oakland 

City college, Oak- 

land City, Indi- 

ana, and W. R. 

Bennett. President 

Dearing proved 

the popular attrac- 

tion on the state 

teachers conven- 

tion program two ff 

years ago, while 
Will Durant and 
W. R. Bennett are 
nationally recog- 
nized for their platform addresses. 


W. P. Dearing 
An Old Standby Returns .. 





Music will be furnished by the combined 
high school band of central Wisconsin. During 
the afternoon the delegates will meet in sec- 
tional groups. 


Sectional Meetings 
Friday, October 7—1:30 P. M. 


Kindergarten and Home Economics 
President—Susan Coleman, Stevens Point; Ann Rooch, 
Wisconsin Rapids 
Secretary—Ann Cadigan, Wisconsin Rapids; Harriet Koss, 


Wausau 
Address—Candace McDowell, Milwaukee State Teachers 
College 


Vocational and Manual Arts 


President—W. A. Sprise, Wisconsin Rapids 
Secretary—C. H. Waller, Wausau 


Commercial 


President—R. J. Burton, Wausau 
Secretary—Amelia Taborsky, Wisconsin Rapids 


City Graded Section 
President—Miss Gertie L. Hanson, Stevens Point 
Secretary—A. C- Kiefer, Wausau 
Address—W. P. i President Oakland City Col- 
lege, Oakland City, Indiana 


Rural Section 
President—E. J. Fitzpatrick, Wautoma 
Secretary—Gladys Nelson, Wausau 
Address—W. R. Bennett 


Music Section 
President—Josephine Darrin, Wausau 
Secretary—Elsa Ladwig 
Address—Mr. Giddings, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Art Section 
President—Elizabeth Kruse, Wiscensin Rapids 
Secretary—Fern Wisner, Wausau 
Address—Ethel Bouffleur, Oshkosh State Teachers College, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








Miss Blanche: McCarthy 


SEPTEMBER, 1932 


N. 


ur new E. 


A. 


Director 


ISS Blanche McCarthy, Appleton, was 

elected N. E. A. director for Wisconsin, 
at the summer meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association, held at Atlantic City last 
June. Miss McCarthy succeeds Mr. Edgar 
Doudna, who resigned when he was elected 
a trustee of the N. E. A. 


Miss McCarthy is well known for her edu- 
cational work in the state. She was president 
of the Wisconsin Teachers Association in 1931, 
and has since been active in association affairs. 
At the present time she is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Locals, and a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the W. T. A. 








“Fifteen Men on a Dead Man’s Chest. . .” 


Miss Krumm, teacher at Stoughton, found that reading took on a new interest when the 
children were permitted to dress up in character studies and enact their parts in some story. 
If you or anyone else in your school has worked out similar methods of stirring up interest in 


your classes we will be glad to hear about them. 


V sichcina 


7 | NOTHER school party! What shall we 

A do for entertainment?” How often we 

have said those very words! 

Capitalizing the interest of seventh and 
eighth grade pupils in their academic subjects 
by using it as a basis for the annual school 
parties has proved a successful form of enter- 
tainment in the Stoughton Junior High School 
for the past three years. The traditional class 
gatherings held in the school gymnasium hav- 
ing the usual games as the chief sources of 
amusement were enjoyable; but parties planned 
with a central theme in mind and held either 
in the gymnasium or schoolroom have given 
even more pleasure, because they encouraged 
each one of the participants to express his orig- 
inality and show his initiative in the planning 
of them. 

The usual reading circle work was in prog- 
ress when an announcement was made that all 
eighth grade pupils were invited to a Book 
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chool cia 


Viola Krumm 
Stoughton 


Party. This gave everyone the always welcome 
opportunity of “dressing up’ and represent- 
ing his favorite hero or heroine. Books previ- 
ously read were again scanned for descriptions 
and paragraphs which would assist in the 
preparation of skits to accurately portray the 
characters. 

The party began enthusiastically when Icha- 
bod Crane, to the surprise of all, stepped be- 
fore the group and led them in singing some 
of their school songs. Mrs. Wiggs and her 
family relived a few of the amusing incidents 
in their lives. ‘The Two College Girls’, ‘The 
Little Maid of Virginia’, “Emmy Lou’, 
‘Heidi’, “Texan Scouts’, ‘Huckleberry Finn’, 
and “Toby Tyler” were among the guests pres- 
ent who watched with interest the “Merry Ad- 
ventures of Robin Hood” and the solving of 
the mystery of ‘“The Gold Bug’’. 

Books slightly known were advertised, and 
the characters from well known books became 
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Characters in an American History Party 


Colonial days took on a new meaning when 
these boys and girls donned knee breeches, 
wigs, hoop skirts and mammy blacking. 


| 
| | 





even closer friends to those who had lived 
them, and to others who had seen them 
portrayed. 


The American History Party 


O N ANOTHER occasion, each of the eighty- 

six members of the history classes forgot 
his own identity, stepped from the pages of 
history, and introduced by Uncle Sam, appeared 
in chroniological order before his classmates as 
Washington, Betsy Ross, Clara Barton, Grant, 
Lincoln, Mrs. Coolidge, the immigrant or any 
one of a number of historical friends. 

An observer would have seen Columbus try- 
ing to convince Leif Erikson that he had dis- 
covered America; pirates rudely disturbing the 
peaceful siestas of the Spaniards; Paul Revere 
riding his famous ride; the Spirit of Seventy- 
Six advancing significantly across the plat- 
form; a group of whooping Indians throwing 
tea overboard; Washington sitting contentedly 
in the midst of his family listening to the 
strains of ‘Swing Low Sweet Chariot’ sung by 
a negro mammy as she prepared the evening 
meal; sailors experiencing difficulty in explain- 
ing whether they were English or American; 
Lincoln showing his deep concern for his coun- 
try in an interview with Grant. Last of all, the 
Ku Klux Klan, emerging from a dark corner, 
put to fright the negroes who sat earnestly dis- 
cussing their F ensiga aspirations. 

Quiet was finally restored, and America sang 
to the prosperity of all. 


The World Party 


EVENTH grade pupils found geography an 

especially helpful subject when they decided 
to represent the people of the different lands 
at a World Party. Flags of the various nations 
made by the classes gave an air of festivity to 
the event. 

Magazines, newspapers, and reference books, 
as well as textbooks, were consulted in the 
planning of costumes and skits. 

The American scenes opened with a dance 
by a group of shrieking copper-colored In- 
dians. This was followed by Eskimos from 
Alaska telling interesting stories of their man- 
ner of living; a Filipino defending self gov- 
ernment for the Islands in a conversation with 
a hemp buyer from the States, and gauchos 


from Argentina proudly displaying their skill 
in riding. 

Europe was brought to the attention of all 
by vivacious Spanish dancers and gypsies in 
gay costumes. A German and a Frenchman dis- 
cussing the contributions of their countries to 
the world came next upon the scene. Pausing 
in their weighty discourse, the representatives 
of the two great nations watched a wee lassie 
do the Highland Fling, and listened to two 
little girls sing the national anthem of Norway 
in the native tongue. A member of the Soviet 
Union then claimed the undivided interest of 
all present as he spoke of the Five Year Plan. 

Fun broke loose when the Australian repre- 
sentative, a black, chased a make-believe rabbit 
across the platform. 


Omar Pitches His Tent 


Atte the laughter subsided, attention was 
focused upon Asia. Ghandi was seen busily 
weaving, and, in no uncertain terms, was heard 
expounding his method of securing independ- 
ence for his beloved India. The Japanese were 
interrupted in their frolicking by a glimpse of 
Manchuria. An Arab erected his tent and ate 
real dates from a palm tree that he had 
constructed. 

The Congo was ushered in with the sounds 
of monotonous drummings and the croonings 
of the little dark people. Finally a pygmy king 
rode into the room in true pygmy style sur- 
rounded by his servants who were elated over 
their success in an elephant hunt in which they 
had recently engaged. 

Games especially appropriate for each occa- 
sion and the very welcome refreshments 
brought the parties to satisfactory conclusions. 

The correlation of dramatics, music, physical 
education, and academic subjects, permeated 
with fun, made this form of entertainment very 
worthwhile. 

It is possible to carry out a similar idea with 
music, art, and studies other than those men- 
tioned, as stimuli. 
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A Word from the 


Committee on Locals » » » 


HIS message will introduce the new Com- 
mittee on Locals which was organized last 
spring and is now at your service. Its value 

to you will be measured by the extent to which 
you call upon it for assistance. It is to be a 
service bureau for local groups throughout the 
state. 

It has long been the desire of the officers of 
the W. T. A. to bring about a stronger feeling 
of unity among all of the members of the as- 
sociation. They have been particularly anxious 
to establish a closer relationship with our local 
units so that the state organization may be a 
definite help to those groups in their local prob- 
lems. With that purpose in mind, the present 
Committee on Locals was created. 

The character of its work will be determined 
to a large degree by the kind of requests which 
come to it. It hopes to act as a clearing house 
for the dissemination of ideas and as a pub- 
licity bureau for information concerning the 
activities of our many local groups. It will be 
glad to assist in planning programs and in lo- 
cating speakers. Bulletins will be issued to local 
officers from time to time. 


Organized Effort Essential 


| T IS highly important that our local teachers’ 


associations develop sufficient strength to 
meet the forces which are attempting to retard 
the progress which education has made in re- 
cent years. The business world has demon- 
strated to us the value of organized effort in 
securing desired ends. We are engaged in the 
biggest business of the nation, and we ought to 
be as eager as any well conducted business to 
protect and to promote the interests of our 
work, 

We hope none of our teachers will be forced 
by circumstances to drop their professional 
memberships this year. It is not wise economy 
to withdraw support from the organizations 
which are safeguarding our welfare. Many of 
our local associations have fought courageously 
and successfully to defeat hysterical economy 
programs. Our W. T. A. has been tireless in its 
efforts to protect our schools and has per- 
formed a significant service with regard to sal- 
aries and school expenditures in general this 
past year. The N. E. A., with its vast research 
program and its many avenues for publicity, 
has been a powerful factor in helping the 
schools to maintain their programs. We shud- 
der to think what the situation might be in our 
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schools today had it not been for the valiant 
efforts of these various organizations. Now is 
the time that our professional memberships 
should mean the most to us. We cannot afford 
to drop them for it means weakening our de- 
fense as well as curtailing the strength and the 
activities of these associations. 

We urge you not only to boost the member- 
ship but also to take an active interest in the 
work of these organizations. The great prob- 
lem which confronts all of us in the present 
emergency is that of making clear to our citi- 
zens that their educational investment is bring- 
ing them far greater returns and in a more eff- 
cient way than any other public investment they 
have made. Many of our teachers have been so 
absorbed in the procedures of classroom teach- 
ing that they have failed to become acquainted 
with the problems of the school as a whole. A 
serious weakness in our profession is that we 
whose responsibility it should be to help in- 
terpret the schools to the public have not taken 
the trouble to possess ourselves of the kind of 
information which is necessary to advertise 
them and to answer in an intelligent way the 
criticisms which are constantly being made. 


Gains from a Local Association 


YOUR local association can perform a great 

service in your community if it will help its 
members study the real facts so that they can 
interpret them to the public. If there is no local 
group in your community at yr we hope 
you will have one organized before another 
month goes by. You will find its opportunity 
for recreational activity, for professional study, 
and for educational service is unlimited. If your 
local has existed merely to send delegates to 
the state convention, stir it up for a year of 
good, rousing activity. Remember that a pro- 
fessional teacher is one whose interest in the 
school is not confined to the classroom alone. 


The Committee on Locals is at your service. 
Ring the bell and seven servants will respond. 
They are: Miss Irma Borchers of the State 
Teachers College at Platteville, Miss Alice 
Byrne of La Crosse, Mrs. Galena Caspers, su- 
pervising teacher of Burnett county at Grants- 
burg; Miss Elizabeth Gentry of the junior high 
school in Chippewa Falls, Miss Alice Jones, 
principal of the state graded school at Hawk- 
ins; Miss Margaret McMahon, principal of the 
Franklin Junior High school, Green Bay; and 
Miss Blanche McCarthy of the Appleton High 
school, who is chairman of the Committee. 
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Blanche McCarthy 


N. E. A. Director for Wisconsin 


educational circles today. Evidence of 

this fact is to be found in the number 
of times the National Education Association has 
turned to this state for leadership during the 
past year. 

At the Los Angeles meeting a year ago, Mr. 
E. G. Doudna, secretary of the Board of Nor- 
mal School Regents, was elected to the Board 
of Trustees, a body of five members which man- 
ages the permanent fund of the organization. 
At the February meeting in Washington, an- 
other honor was conferred upon Wisconsin 
when Mr. Milton C. Potter, superintendent of 
schools in Milwaukee, was elected to the presi- 
dency of the Department of sate se ta 
The most recent distinction came at Atlantic 
City when Miss Elizabeth McCormick, prin- 
cipal of the Timothy O. Howe school in Supe- 
rior, was elected president of the Department 
of Elementary Principals. 

This recognition is well earned by Miss Mc- 
Cormick, who has given over forty years of 
service to the children of Wisconsin. She has 
had an enviable record as teacher and as prin- 
cipal in the Superior schools. Six years ago, she 
served as president of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. A year ago, she was president of 
the Lake Superior Teachers Association. In 
June she was elected for the fifth time as one 
of the eleven vice-presidents of the N. E. A. 

The fine professional spirit, the attitude of 
sincerity, and the feeling of determination 
which characterized the Atlantic City meeting 
made the convention an inspiration to all who 
attended. President Hale built her program 
around the theme ‘Looking Ahead in Educa- 
tion.” Interpreted by great thinkers like Hen- 
drik Van Loon, Bishop Edwin Hughes, Dr. 
Ralph Sockman, Commissioner Ernest Butter- 
field, and William Trufant Foster, it proved to 
be both stimulating and constructive and of- 
fered a definite challenge to the teachers of 
America. 

On the last day of the session, Miss Hale, 
whose vigorous and wholesome manner of ad- 
ministering her office has won the admiration 
of all who know her, passed her responsibilities 


Wise is playing a leading part in 
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Miss Elizabeth McCormick 


on to her successor, Mr. Joseph Rosier, presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College of Fair- 
mont, West Virginia. For many years President 
Rosier has been in close contact with the 
N. E. A. through his service on various com- 
mittees. He is thoroughly acquainted with the 
organization and is particularly well qualified 
to guide it through the coming year. 

The Association honored two distinguished 
pioneers in education when it conferred the 
title of honorary president for life upon Dr. 
John Dewey, the great educational philosopher 
of the present age, and upon Dr. Albert Win- 
ship, editor of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
for forty-six years and still a leader in the edu- 
cational world at the age of eighty-seven. This 
is the first time in its history that the N. E. A. 
has given such an honor. 

Mr. O. H. Plenzke, assistant superintendent 
of public instruction, was made a member of 
the National Council of Education, which 
makes a study of important questions of edu- 
cational policy affecting the progress of our 
schools. Miss Blanche McCarthy of Appleton 
was elected N. E. A. director for the state of 
Wisconsin to succeed Mr. E. G. Doudna, who 
recently became a trustee. The following peo- 
ple were chosen to serve on committees for 
the coming year: Miss Lotta Fowler of Mil- 
waukee, Necrology; Miss Elizabeth McCormick 
of Superior, Resolutions; Mr. Walter Nichols 
of Milwaukee, Credentials. 

The spirit of the Chicago teachers and the 
attraction of the World’s Fair proved to be 
effective in calling the convention to Chicago 
for June, 1933. 
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Early Days in Scott 


Everett C. Hirsch 
Superintendent of Schools, Rice Lake 

RECENT perusal of an old record book 

belonging to District No. 2, Town of 
Scott, Sheboygan county, reveals much interest- 
ing information regarding school organization 
and procedure in the rural districts of Wiscon- 
sin a half century and more ago. This old jour- 
nal, which is still in an excellent state of pres- 
ervation, served as the sole record book of the 
district for more than thirty years. In it are 
recorded the minutes of all meetings held dur- 
ing that time, as well as many other records 
such as teachers’ contracts, treasurer’s bonds, 
and the like. 

District No. 2, Town of Scott, was organized 
in 1842, but no records were kept until ten 
years later. The record opens February 19, 
1852, with a copy of instructions given to Reid 
Brazelton, ‘‘a taxable inhabitant of District 
No. 2” to notify all qualified electors of the 
district to attend a meeting called for the pur- 
pose of electing officers ‘‘in place of those that 
were elected at the last annual meeting upon 
their refusal to serve.” This letter is wah 5 by 
T. S. Stanton, “Town Superintendent of 
Schools for the Town of Scott.” 
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The Rod 
Was The 


Rule » » 


The first teacher of whom mention is made 
is Miss Permilla Peck (mother of the late 
Major Mead of Plymouth). She taught the 
school during the summer term of 1852. 

At a meeting held October 1, 1852, it was 
“moved, and seconded, and carried that the 
teacher board amongst the scholars this win- 
ter.” It-was also voted to raise $18.00 to ‘Pay 
Miss Elley Bowen and to fix the school house 
and to furnish wood for the winter.” 

At the meeting of July 10, 1853, it was de- 
cided to instruct the treasurer to draw from 
the town treasurer the whole amount due the 
district on tax certificates, and “Said treasurer 
may sell said certificates.” The serious depre- 
ciation of these certificates is again evidenced 
by the fact that at the meeting of October 28, 
1854, the officers were instructed to ‘“‘sell the 
certificates for the most they can.” 

The need for a new school house was acute 
at this time and at the above mentioned meet- 
ing it was decided that “the officers buy one- 
half acre at the cross roads where William 
Lemley’s wheat stack stands, for the school 
house site.” The school house question came 
up again the following year, and at that meet- 
ing it was decided to “buy one-quarter of an 
acre of John Seil, on the Mayville road, for the 
school house site.” It was also decided to build 
a ‘frame school house, 20 by 26 feet in the 
clear, and one story high in the clear between 
floors, and a good hall.” 

For some reason the arrangements miscar- 
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ried, for at the meeting of August 20, 1865, 
it was again voted to “buy one-quarter acre of 
John Seil on the Mayville road, for the school 
house site; price $5.00;” and a log instead of 
frame building was decided upon. This time 
all seems to have gone well, and at the meet- 
ing of September 29, of the same year it was 
voted to raise $150.00 “to pay for the build- 
ing, and finishing, and furnishing of the school 
house.” At this meeting also, Cyrus Dinwiddie 
and Ezra Ball agreed “to furnish six cords of 
stove wood at 56¢ per cord.” This price was 
greater, however, than that paid in 1853, when 
wood was furnished by Abraham Lacock for 
47¢ per cord. 


Before Painters Charged Artist Rates 


]HE school house needed improvement, it was 

determined at the meeting of September 27, 
1858; hence, the decision that the school house 
“is to be painted outside and inside with good 
lime mortar, in a workmanlike manner, and 
Jacob Barton is to do it for $5.25 and he is to 
fix benches for 25¢.” At the same meeting the 
patrons voted to allow pupils from outside of 
the district to attend the school “if it don’t 
hinder our own scholars from learning.” The 
repairing of the benches mentioned above 
could not have been for more than temporary 


purposes for at the meeting of September 30, 
1860 provision was made to “build two rows 
of seats, one row on each side of the stove, 
leaving three alleys, one in the center and one 


on each side of the house. . . . Jacob Barton 
is to build the seats for 20¢ a seat.” 


The financial account presents quite a con- 
trast to the same item at the present time. Dur- 
ing the school year of 1859-1860 the total 
amount of money received by the district treas- 
urer was $172.14 of which amount $20.00 was 
taised in taxes in the district, and most of the 
remainder was received from the town super- 
intendent. During the same period the ex- 
penditures amounted to $158.47, including a 
salary paid to Sarah Dinwiddie as teacher, and 
a small sum repaid to Clarke Dinwiddie on a 
loan. Among minor expenses were 46¢ paid 
_ banking school house, and two panes of 
glass.” 


A hint of the Civil War then raging is 
found in the fact that a 50-cent revenue stamp 
was required to be affixed to the treasurer's 
bond, executed in 1863. 


No “Pay Day” Tradition 
HE universal custom of the time was to re- 
quire twenty-two days for a school month, 
and not to have any stated time for paying the 
teacher. These practices were implied in the 
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After the Log School Disappeared 


A lot of local school and community his- 
tory is preserved in the records of this pioneer 
school. After 1873 this frame structure re- 
placed the original log building. 


contracts given to teachers. The following is 
typical: 

“It is hereby agreed between School District No. 2, 
in the Town of Scott, and Sarah E. Dinwiddie, a 
qualified teacher of the Town of Scott, that the said 
Sarah E. Dinwiddie is to teach the common school 
of said district for the term of four months, counting 
twenty-two days as a month excepting the usual 
holidays, for the sum of’ $15.00 per month, com- 
mencing on the 16th day of November, 1863, and 
for such service properly rendered the said district is 
to pay the said Sarah E, Dinwiddie, the amount that 
may be due according to this contract, on or before 
the first day of April, 1864.” : 

After a similar contract given to Miss 
Mary H. Wilford, is found the laconic entry: 
“Mary H. Wilford taught twenty one days, 
and died, January 2, 1865.” 


The Inevitable Demise of the Log School 


BY 1873 the log school house had done serv- 

ice for seventeen years and a new building 
was again urgently needed. At the meeting of 
September 29 of that year the plans were dis- 
cussed and a short time later the contract was 
let. It called for a building 25 feet by 30 feet, 
and 12 feet high and gave detailed specifica- 
tions regarding equipment and construction. 
Among other things mentioned was “a heavy 
panel door . . . good strong lock on the door, 
with a nub attached to the lock.’ The con- 
tractor was bound to construct the building “in 
good and workmanlike manner, and according 
to the best of his art and skill.” That he did 
this is evidenced by the fact that this building 
is the one that is still doing service in the dis- 
trict today. 








Note: The Cyrus Dunwiddie mentioned in the 
above article was a lineal descendant of the Gov- 
ernor Robert Dinwiddie of Virginia, who sent 
George Washington to warn the French out of the 
Ohio Valley in 1754. His grandson still lives on 
the old homestead in the Town of Scott. 
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American Education W eek 


THE twelfth annual American Education Week 

will be observed November 7 to 13. The 
central thought will be ‘Meeting the Emer- 
gency in Education” and the general theme is 
“The Schools and the Nation’s Founders”. Ma- 
terial for the observance, furnished by the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., will be of a supe- 
rior quality this year and will be furnished at 
a much lower price than heretofore. The six- 
teen page ‘‘Message to Parents’’ is available at 
exceptionally attractive prices. This is a suitable 
piece of literature to place in every home in the 
district. 


National Student Forum 


HE National Student Forum is a service or- 

ganization having for its purpose the study 
of international relations by the pupils in Amer- 
ican high schools. It aims to assist in elevating 
the citizenship training of American young peo- 
ple to the levels represented in the Paris Pact. 
History and social science programs may well 
attempt to carry on this type of work for the 
coming school year. Suitable literature is avail- 
able from the National Student Forum, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The efforts of the organization 
have the endorsement of William John Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


Power of School Board 


AN OPINION has recently arrived from the 
Attorney General’s office, in response to 
our request, to the effect that school boards may 
not contract for transportation under section 
40.34 prior to the annual meeting at which the 
uestion as to whether the local school will be 
closed for the ensuing year is determined. This 
decision is interesting in the fact that it is not 
in accord with customary practice in Wisconsin. 
Heretofore the practice has usually been to 
make arrangements for transportation at the 
end of the current term subject to the decision 
of the voters as to the opening or closing of the 
school. In view of the mation decision, how- 
ever, it will be advisable hereafter to defer con- 
tracting with transportation drivers in a closed 
school district until after the annual school 
meeting. 
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Reduced Appropriations 


COUNTY superintendents and others will be 
interested in the following list of legisla- 
tive appropriations for 1932-33 as pared down 
by the Emergency Board. 
Appropriations 
as fixed by the 
Legislative Emergency 
Appropriations Board 
1932-33 1932-33 


State Aid Graded 

Schools $200,000.00 
H. S. Training Depts. 25,000.00 
Adv. Courses in rural 

schools 5,000.00 
County Teachers’ Insti- 

tutes 9,900.00 
County NormalSchools 315,000.00 
County Schs. of Agr. 

By Dom. Re; accck 24,000.00 20,000.00 
(Amt. for each school reduced to $5,000.00) 


$180,000.00 
23,800.00 


1,000.00 


7,200.00 
300,000.00 


Under the above appropriations each county will 
receive $100 for teachers institutes. It is suggested 
that due care be exercised in reimbursement of in- 
stitute speakers in accordance with per diems stipu- 
lated in the licenses. Several instances of discrepan- 
cies in this matter have come to our notice in the 
institute fund reports. 


Leif Erikson Day 


SECTION 40.76 designates the 9th day of 
October as Leif Erikson Day and when it 
does not fall upon a school day, the school day 


‘nearest such date is designated as Leif Erikson 


Day. On such day one-half hour may be de- 
voted in the schools to instruction and appro- 
priate exercises relative to and in commemora- 
tion of the life and history of Leif Erikson and 
the principles and ideals which he fostered. An 
article appearing this month elsewhere in this 
publication is designed to be of assistance to 
teachers in preparing a suitable observance of 
the day. 


High School Supervision Conferences 


A SCHEDULE of high school supervision 

conferences for 1932 has been mailed to 
high school principals, superintendents and 
others interested. These conferences will be held 
in various counties during September and Oc- 
tober and every principal, superintendent and 
supervisor of high school subjects is urged to 
attend the conference most convenient to him 
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or best meeting his needs. These conferences 
are directed by the State High School Super- 
visors with the assistance of the local school 
administration. Among the topics to be consid- 
ered ate reorganization, a new statement of 
educational philosophy, college entrance re- 
quirements, the high school curriculum and 
other problems. 


Humane Education 


Dear Editor: 

During the two recent school years Wiscon- 
sin has distributed to its schools a larger num- 
ber of the large ‘‘Be Kind to Animals’ posters 
than any other state. Can we not have such 
fine cooperation and united effort that we may 
be the banner state in having schools the most 
fully supplied with Humane literature. 

The Department of Education has put the 
National Humane Review on its “‘adopted list’’. 
It can be secured through the Eau Claire Book 
and Stationery Company @ 40¢ for the school 
year. 

May we not ask City Superintendents, County 
Superintendents, and High School Principals to 
urge their teachers to secure this magazine; Can 
we not create such a school environment that 
kind thoughts, kind words, kind deeds, result 
in actual living, and a kind, just, social adjust- 
ment be achieved; A Kingdom of heaven 
among men; “the meek, the kind shall inherit 


the earth’’. 
—Geo. F. Comings, 
State Humane Officer 
e°@ 


Constitution Day 


CONSTITUTION Day, September 17, is a 

very important date and it is suggested that 
teachers should plan to have an observance of 
this day in the schools including reference to 
George Washington and his constructive work 
in the framing of the constitution. Bar associa- 
tions throughout the state and all patriotic or- 
ganizations will be glad to receive an invitation 
to take part in school programs either as visitors 
or in furnishing a speaker for the occasion. In 
view of the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
Washington, it is fitting that all programs ap- 
pertaining to Constitution Day should empha- 
size the part which General Washington took 
in the adoption of the constitution of the United 
States. 


Supreme Court Decisions on Education 


Supreme Court Opinion Decided in 1881 
Syllabus:A clause in a contract of hiring be- 
tween a school district board and a teacher of 
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the district school by which the board declares 
that, ‘“We reserve the right to close the school 
at any time if not satisfactory to us,” held to be 
unauthorized by law and inoperative. 


Supreme Court Opinion Decided in 1914 

Syllabus: In an action by a teacher against a 
school district to recover damages for wrongful 
discharge, the court instructed the jury: 

“As a general rule a teacher may be removed 
or dismissed before the expiration of his term 
of service for any cause that renders him unfit 
to be a teacher in the public schools so that 
the best interests of the school require that he 
should be removed or dismissed, as for incom- 
petency in teaching, failing to manage and con- 
trol the school, or failing in any respect to 
perform his obligations as a teacher, from 
which arises disorganization in the school work. 
You are to determine in this case whether the 
discharge of the plaintiff by the school board 
was justified.” HELD, that the instruction was 
not open to the objection that it left it to the 
jury to say what constituted good cause for dis- 
charging plaintiff, nor the objection that under 
it the jury might assume that the school board 
was justified in dismissing plaintiff for any rea- 
son it considered sufficient, regardless of the 
evidence. It must be presumed that the jury 
proceeded under the rules of law given them 
and the facts in evidence. 


Opinion of J. E. Messerschmidt 


Caption: Contracts—School Districts—Clause 
in contract between principal of state graded 
school and district board that either party may 
terminate the contract by giving the other 7 
thirty days’ notice, in writing, is not valid and 
therefore inoperative. 


How Prints are Made 


HIS department is requested by R. P. Tolman, 
Curator of the Division of Graphic Arts, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., to 
pass along the information that six free travel- 
ing exhibits on “How Prints are Made” are 
available for the use of schools during the com- 
ing school season. These exhibits have been 
shown from coast to coast and from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico in schools, libraries, art 
clubs, etc., but there are still many places 
where they have not been shown. School prin- 
cipals and others who are interested may ob- 
tain further particulars on the conditions under 
which these exhibits are loaned free of charge 
by writing to the United States National Mu- 
seum, Division of Graphic Arts, Washington, 
a <. 
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From a Cynic’s Dictionary 

1. Art—An excuse for all sorts of in- 
decencies. 

2. Bore—A person too much like yourself. 

3. Bunk—The other fellow’s line. 

4. Common Sense—That with which you 
agree. 

5. Editorial—A newspaper man’s essay on 
something about which he knows very little. 

6. Egotism—That which makes you see a 
hero in the mirror when you should see a 
damn fool. 

7. Pedestrian—A two-legged dodger now 
almost extinct. 

8. Radical—Any one who advocates a 
change in the status quo. 

9. Safety Island—The pedestrian’s last hope. 

10. Securities—The name applied by a hu- 
morist to certain pieces of paper sold by high 
pressure bond dealers. 


The Difference 


Teacher—“Now, Johnnie, can you tell me 
the difference between gastronomy and as- 
tronomy ?” 

Johnnie (stumped )—‘‘Gee!” 

Teacher—"Yes, Johnnie, to be sure. But I 
didn’t mean merely the orthographical differ- 
ence. Now Willie Jones will tell us. the real 
difference.” 


Hard Lines for the Boy 


His Father—‘‘When I was a boy my best 
clothes were made from my father’s old ones.” 

Bobby—“‘An’ I gotta wear sis’ old knickers. 
An’ that’s worse.—Detroit News. 


Standard Equipment 


“Where did you get those big, tender, sym- 
pathetic eyes?” she cooed. 

“Oh,” replied the sailor, “they came with 
my face.”’—Our Navy. 


Very Neat 


“Oscar,” said the bank manager, ‘‘there’ll be 
a vacancy here soon, and I’m thinking of giv- 
ing your twin brother the job.” 

“My twin brother?” exclaimed Oscar. 

“Yes, the one I saw watching the ball game 
yesterday while you were at your aunt’s fu- 
neral,”’ explained the manager. 

““O—er—yes,” said Oscar. ‘“I—I remember. 
I—I'll go hunt him up.” 


A Milwaukee sign painter says our danger 
signs are based upon a wrong psychology. 

Tell a man to “Stop, Look, Listen,’’ and he 
is impelled to do none of the three. He sug- 
gests the following signs for railroad crossings: 

“Come ahead. You're unimportant.” 

“Try our engines. They satisfy.” 

“Don’t stop. Nobody will miss you.” 

“Take a chance. You can get hit by a train 
only once.” 
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Long Detour—One Way 
Motorist—‘‘How far is it to Brushville?”’ 
Boy—‘‘About 24,996 miles the way you're 

headed; but if you turn around it’s only four 
miles.” —Border Cities Star. 


The Pastor—‘‘So God has sent you two 
more little brothers, Dolly?” 

Dolly (brightly)—‘‘Yes, and he knows 
where the money’s coming from; I heard daddy 
say so.” 


“Establish friendly ties between yourself and 
your pupils. Take advantage of anything that 
brings you into personal touch with the pupil. 
Win his confidence.”—Teachers Handbook, 
N. Y 


To Keep in Trim! 
Hannah—“ What fo’ you’-all readin’ dat 
book on Physical Culture, honey?” 
Mandy—*‘‘Ah’s int’rested, Ah is. Soon’s Ah 
gits mah washin’ done, Ah’s gonna do dem 
ex’ rcises !""—Life. 


But It’s a Falling Market 

Small Brother—‘“I just saw you kiss my 
sister.” 

Young Man—"Here. Keep still. Put this 
quarter in your pocket.” 

Small Brother—‘‘Here’s a dime change. One 
price to all—that’s the way I do business.’”’-— 
Lehigh Burr. 


On THe Way Home From the First Day of ScHoot 
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“How Come Ya Ain’s Fisnin’ Tpay, Bus?” 
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News About and From Our Advertising Friends 


A New Page for Our Mutual Benefit 


| HE WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION has always been, and will continue to be a professional journal, 

designed to discuss educational problems and acquaint the individual teacher with educational events of the 
day. Justly feeling that the JouRNAL would become ineffective if commercial news was mixed with editorial 
matter we have refused to accept any ‘free reader” material, even from our best advertisers. 

For several years we have sought to give our advertising friends an opportunity to explain new products 
of interest to teachers, but we have always been confronted with the rule that no “free readers’ shall be 
mixed with editorial copy. Through the establishment of a page like this we hope to satisfy the constant 
pleas of our advertisers, and comment upon the worthwhile products which should be of interest to teachers. 
Therefore, for the remainder of this year we shall briefly comment upon worthwhile products and events in 
the school equipment field, as we regularly comment upon the newest books of the month. We sincerely 
hope that this will meet with your approval, and that all of us will profit by the News About and From Our 
p> salle Friends page. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS 


When you seem swung from cruel hooks 

Your misery showing in your looks, 

You’re longing for some cozy nooks, 

Who furnishes you with wholesome books? 
ur advertisers. 


When things go wrong in your classroom, 

You lack erasers, lack a broom 

The air is mostly filled with gloom, . 

Who saves you from the ‘‘crack of doom’’? 
Our advertisers. 


And when vacation heaves in sight, 

With lure of travel and delight, 

While visions come to you at night, 

Who directs your tour aright? 
Our advertisers. 


Buying Inks in Blocks! 


| MES do change . . . nowadays science compresses 
countless food calories into small pills, freezes 
ice cream hard as a rock with “dry ice’, . . . and 
now it offers ink in blocks! Yes, in blocks, just as 
hard and dry as a piece of coal. 

One can easily see the advantage of the new Clea— 
Rite tablets, now being offered by the Milton Brad- 
ley Co., of Chicago. Few school cupboards escape 
the flood of ink as some pupil carelessly pushes the 
bottle over, while reaching for a piece of chalk or a 
sheet of scrap paper. And now, instead of keeping 
such a potential blotch corked up in bottles and 
stuck away in cupboard corners it is possible to get 
the inks, either blue-black or red, and keep them 
within easy reach, in a neat little box. One package, 
containing twenty ink tablets, is sufficient to make 
20 quarts or five gallons of liquid ink. For details, 
see the Milton Bradley ad on page 37. 


When more training you would seek, 
Or more knowledge week by week, 
(The learned always are the meek), 
ho shows you to the learner’s creek? 
Our advertisers. 


When your Board has played you ‘‘hob,”’ 

And you feel prone to fetch a sob, 

While looking for another job, 

Who guides you through the waiting mob? 
Our advertisers. 


And in the search for every end, 

When you need a stalwart friend, 

Never borrow, never lend, 

Then an order you should send 
To our advertisers. 


—Arizona Teacher 


Saving Plan 


A NEW and unique plan for the accumulation of 
a cash sum of money or an income is being is- 
sued by the Commonwealth Savings and Loan Com- 
pany of Madison and Milwaukee. 

The plan was adopted after a thorough research 
and study of practically all similar plans. It was 
originated by J. L. Mitchell, formerly of Baltimore, 
Maryland, now a resident of Madison actively di- 
recting the sale of the “Commonwealth Plan”. 

Mr. Mitchell has had thirteen years of actual ex- 
perience with similar plans which have proven very 
popular and successful. These plans have been 
adopted by more than a half million people. 

It is a very flexible plan. Deposits may be made 
any time. It has definite cash or loan values after 
first six monthly deposits. Eight dollars per month 
for eight years and seven months pays $1000 cash 
or an optional income from two to twenty years. 





Advertisers Note 
If your company introduces any new product or service of special merit and interest to teachers advertise it in 


the JO AL, and 
be 254” or less in width, and not 


your new products. 
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ive us an Opportunity to mention it in this section of our magazine. Any illustrative cuts should 
eeper than 114”. This page is given in service to you, so keep us informed concerning 
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Professional Books 


Standard Practices in Teaching 

William C. Bagley & Marion Macdonald. The 

Macmillan Co., New York. Price $2.00 
AS THE sub-title of this book states, the study is 

designed to be ‘‘a summary of the standards 
generally recognized as governing good practice in 
typical teaching procedures’. The authors have boiled 
down a lot of helpful information into 182 pages, 
and while the brevity of certain points may seem 
dogmatically stated the book is a good tool to place 
into the hands of a beginner. Not that all the pit- 
falls of teaching can be deftly sidestepped by the 
mere acquisition of this book, but it contains many 
helpful suggestions. Even seasoned teachers might 
profit by reading the book, and ‘‘checking’” up on 
their methods of instruction. 


America in the Machine Age 


Louis Weinberg. D. C. Heath and Co., Boston. 

Price $1.00 
YOUNG America hasn’t a chance to forget that the 

destinies of the future rest upon their frail and 
narrow shoulders. Platform speakers, radio orators, 
and numerous authors challenge their earnest courage 
and thrust the flickering torch of progress into their 
willing, but unseasoned hands. And while scores of 
us smile and wonder, there are probably many who 
“catch the gleam” and secretly dedicate their young 
lives to the welfare of humanity. ‘Youthful ideal- 
ism’ many of us sardonically exclaim, yet why not 
encourage something finer than the spirit of self-pro- 
motion, which has set this old world of ours spin- 
ning on its economic ear? 

“America in the Machine Age” is frankly intended 
as a book of inspiration to youth . . . the preface 
shouts the challenge, and the chapters serve to en- 
gender a spirit of service in every young American's 
heart. While the book is especially well suited for 
use in courses of economics and civics it should prove 
of interest to all young people who are interested in 
knowing how the wheels of the world go ‘round. 


Education of the Backward Child 


David Kennedy-Fraser. D. Appleton and Co., 

New York. Price $1.80 
AAAny are the writers who have recently turned 

their sympathetic attention to the backward 
child, and many have been the attempts to give the 
unfortunate youth a sense of self confidence, rather 
than a depressed feeling of inferiority. The backward 
child has already had the minute inspection of the 
medical profession . . . eyes, ears and throats have 
been inspected; tonsils and adenoids extracted .. . 
and yet, the backward child still remains an educa- 
tional problem. 

This volume deals with the practical problems of 
the classroom teacher in the special school or special 
class for backward children. A clear distinction is 
made between the permanently backward child and 
the child whose I Q soars when he or she is de- 
tached from a pair of infected tonsils. The author 
is more concerned about the former child . . . the 
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boy or girl who will never appear in ““Who’s Who”, 
but who can be adjusted to a social environment 
which will permit him to be a contented member of 
society. If you have a Plodding Peter in your class 

. . and who hasn’t? .. . you will find many helpful 
thoughts tucked away between the covers of this little 
book. If you are a teacher of special children you 
may well read and re-read “Education of the Back- 
ward Child’. 


The Road Ahead (A Primer of Capitalism 
and Socialism) 
Harry W. Laidler. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York. Price $1.00 
HERE is another book coming under the sweeping 
generalization of “a challenge to the younger 
generation”. However, The Road Ahead is far re- 
moved from a stereotype form . . . the book is 
cleverly written, and the illustrations are exceptionally 
well done. As the fly leaf review states, ‘ “The Road 
Ahead” is written for the intelligent boy and girl 
just beginning to ask questions about the unemployed, 
the rich and the poor, about political parties, about 
our machines and electrical age and what can be done 
to make life happier for all’. That's the background, 
and anyone who has read the famed primer published 
by the Soviet will find in this a good presentation by 
the opposite side. 


Commercial Books 


Store Salesmanship 
Brisco, Griffith and Robinson. Prentice—Hall, 
Inc., New York City. Price $2.00 
A SUITABLE text to build up an elementary back- 
ground for retail selling. As thousands of boys 
and girls leave high school to enter business it is es- 
sential that they be well grounded in the fundamental 
principles of retail selling. While the book is a sur- 
vey of store salesmanship it is also a preliminary 
study which serves as an introduction to, and a basic 
treatment of, the entire retailing field. 


Business Dictation 
By Charles A. Thomas. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York City. Price $1.40 
HE author introduces the stroke-word as a help 
for taking shorthand notes. This text is designed 
to build up a certain rhythm in the taking of short- 
hand, and the methods are so clearly explained that 
the book should prove a distinct help in high school 
commercial courses. 


Bookkeeping for Today (Elementary Course) 
Fayette H. Elwell. Ginn & Co., Boston. Price 
$1.60 

MB. ELWELL, Professor of Accounting, School of 
Commerce, University of Wisconsin, has pre- 

pared a splendid book intended for use in an ele- 

mentary course of accounting. The journal approach 
is used; the processes of bookkeeping are taken up in 
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WORKBOOKS 


Latest Scientific Aid 





For Elementary Schools: 


Buros. Spelling Workbook 


May be used to supplement any spell- 
ing book or word list and to accom- 
pany almost any method of teaching 
spelling. $0.20 


. 
Workbooks for Do and Learn Readers 


Five in number. A separate Work- 
book for each book for the first three 
years. Each $0.32 


Workbooks for Fact and Story Readers 


Four in number. A separate Worx- 
book for each book for the first three 
years. Each $0.28 


Upton. Arithmetic Workbooks 


Six in number. A separate workbook 
for each grade from the third to the 
eighth, inclusive. May be used with 
any series of arithmetics. Each $0.24 


Lockwood. Practice Sheets in English 
Grammar and Punctuation with Tests 
and Key 


A Workbook for the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades covering the more 
common errors in English grammar 
and punctuation and suitable for use 
with or without a textbook. $0.64 


Pearson. Everyday Spelling Notebook 


A Workbook prepared especially for 
use with Everyday Spelling by Suz- 
zallo, Pearson and Hillegas. $0.16 


Schockel, Fry and Switzer. Pupil’s Help 
Books in Geography 


Four in number. Combine the feat- 
ures of a laboratory manual and a 
supplementary geography. The refer- 
ences in the first two of the Pupil’s 
Help Books are to Brigham and Mc- 
Farlane’s Essentials of Geography, 
First Book, while the references in 
the last two Help Books are to Brig- 
ham and McFarlane’s Essentials of 
Geography, Second Book. Each $0.20 


Wilson and Wilson. Workbook in United 
States History for Higher Grades 


Complete $0.60. Part One (Seventh 
Grade) $0.40. Part Two (Eighth 
Grade) $0.36. Teachers’ Manual $0.12. 
A guidance outline of the course in 
American History in Halleck’s History 
of Our Country, Elson’s United States, 
Its Past and Present, or other stand- 
ard texts. 


American Book Company 
330 East 22d Street 


New York 


Chicago, Illinois 


Cincinnati 
Boston Atlanta 


Chicago 
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Teaching 
Helps and 
Material 


Such as Never Have 


Been Offered Before! 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Classroom IMEC Eralt for Grade Teachers 


Will Bring Them to You in 1932-33 


THIS year, The INSTRUCTOR 

offers a finer program of teach- 
ing helps and material than ever 
before. The ten issues—September 
through June—will carry features 
so practical, inspiring and up-to- 
date as to make this magazine in- 
dispensable to every grade and 
rural school teacher. 

Scan the brief resume of the 
1932-33 program at the right. 
Space permits listing only the 
highlights—but you will get some 
conception of the wide scope and 
excellence of the material planned 
for this school year. 

The ‘popularity of The IN- 
STRUCTOR is attested by the 
fact that many more teachers sub- 
scribe for it than for any other 
educational magazine. It is very 
generally endorsed by Superin- 
tendents, Principals, and Heads of 
Teacher Training Institutions. 

You owe it to yourself to let 
The INSTRUCTOR make your 
teaching easier and more effective. 
This year more will be expected of 
teachers . . standards will be 
higher. The material in The IN- 
STRUCTOR, if applied in your 
classroom, cannot fail to lift your 
work to a higher level and bring 
you deserved recognition. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW — Payment 
may be deferred as late as Novem- 
ber 5th. Fill in the order blank 
below and mail today. 


eyeelomaiohag One 
- Pay Later 


Partial Program 
for 1932-33 


Graded Test Material 
Plans and Projects 
Units of Study 
Seatwork Material 
Geography Studies 
Sand Tabie Ideas 
Number Work 
Primary Reading Ma- 
terial 


Full-Color Pictures 
with Study and Cor- 
relation Material 

Plays, Exercises, Spe- 
cial Day Programs 

Verse for All Grades 

Songs and Music for 
All Grades 

Designs for Posters 

Creative Art Work 

Blackboard and Win- 
dow Decorations 

Teachers’ Help - One - 
Another Club and 
Teo ub Exchange 
ys for Primary 
ig to Make 

New Ideas for School 
Parties 

Music Appreciation 

Health, Safety and 
Physical Education 

Pictures for All Pur- 


poses 
School Dramatics 
Ways of Solving Be 
havior Problems 
Character Building 
Answers to Queries 
Things to Do 
Travel Department 


Year$2 TwoYears $3 


Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 5 


W.J.E.—Sept. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me The rT beginning with the Septem- | 
1; 2 yrs., $3.00. 


ber, 1932 issue for [) 1 , $2.0 


CJ I am enclosing mais honnlt, 


(1 I agree to pay not later than November 5, 1932. 




















Now Ready for Distribution 


My First Writing Book 


of the 


New Manuscript Series 


The Easy Key to Self Expression 


Words—Phrases—Sentences 


Sixty-four pages pictorially represented 


Any child can follow it 
Any teacher can present it 


Send 25c for Sample 


‘Laurel Book Company 


Chicago New York 





























An important new series .. very 
easy to teach... highly chal- 
lenging to the child. 


CRAIG 
PATHWAYS IN 
SCIENCE 


Meeting definitely the need for sys- 
tematic science training in all the 
grades from the first through the 
sixth. ... Written by the recognized 
authority—Gerald S. Craig of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University—in 
collaboration with experienced ele- 
mentary-school teachers. . . . Beau- 
tifully bound and illustrated. . . . De- 
tails on request. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


the same order they occur in business; and the stu- 
dent works from simple transactions through the vari- 
ous books and records before he studies other phases 
of the subject. 

The subject material is presented in definite, care- 
fully graded, easily taught units, making the book es- 
pecially adaptable for classroom teaching. ‘“Bookkeep- 
ing for Today” contains 135 oral and written exer- 
cises, eight practical work sets, and an abundance of 
illustrations, many of them in script and printed in 
three colors. 

Wisconsin can be proud of Mr. Elwell’s contribu. 
tion, for his ‘Bookkeeping for Today’ should be 
extremely helpful in all foundational commerce 
courses. 


An Experimental Study of the Educational 
Influences of the Typewriter in the Ele- 
mentary Classroom 
“By Wood and Freeman. The Macmillan Co., 
New York 

| HOUGH this report is not strictly associated with 

commercial work it deals directly with a tool or- 
dinarily associated with the commercial departments 
of our public and business schools. 

The authors conducted an extensive and interest- 
ing survey, seeking to determine what beneficial part 
the typewriter could play in the educational lives of 
all pupils, not only those who chose to elect com- 
mercial subjects. Through the cooperation of four 
large manufacturers of typewriters the investigators 
were granted a suitable sum of money for research 
purposes, as well as the use of over 2,000 portable 
typewriters, for use in the experiments. 

After three years of experimentation in classrooms 
ranging from the kindergarten up the authors were 
convinced that courses in typing have a beneficial ef- 
fect on other forms of school work. Careful study 
convinced the investigators that the addition of the 
typewriter to the child’s other modes of expression 
enable him better to learn English, spelling, arith- 
metic, geography, history, etc. The entire study is 
extremely interesting, and may lead to an important 
change in our school program. 


Physical Education Activities 
Theodore Cramlet and Russell Hinote. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. Price $2.00 
WO Wisconsin men had a hand in the actual 
preparation of this book; Theodore Cramlet, co- 
author is director of physical education, Green Bay 
public schools, while the preface was written by Dr. 
J. C. Elsom, professor of physical education, at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

As one might expect, this book is a practical guide 
in the organization of an intramural gymnastic pro- 
gram, culminating in the staging of a gymnastic 
circus. 

Part 1 contains hundreds of exercises for tumbling, 
hand-balancing, flying rings, horizontal bar, and all 
of the other departments of a gymnastic program. 
Part 2 deals with the organization and presentation 
of gymnastic programs and the gymnastic circus. 

Physical Education Activities should prove a dis- 
tinct help to all physical education instructors, who 
will find the book well written, well organized, and 
profusely illustrated with pictures and figure sketches. 


World History 
Carlton Hayes, Parker Moon and John Way- 
land, The Macmillan Co., New York. Price 
$2.20 

(CONSISTING of more than 900 pages of printed 
matter World History is a well written and well 

organized introductory text. While it is seemingly 4 
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combination of previous works by the three authors 
the publishers carefully point out that the single vol- 
ume presented is a complete revision of other works. 
And a careful examination of the text shows that the 
book has been brought up to date, and is obviously 
condensed to give it the advantages of an introduc- 
tory text. 

As one might expect, the “bird’s eye view’’ of his- 
tory, aS presented in this one volume does not over- 
burden the reader with detail, and still it presents the 
important points in clear chronological order. Start- 
ing with the Beginnings of Civilization the book leads 
the student through the classic era of Greek and 
Roman culture, through the classical era of the far 
east, through the christian era, medieval Europe, and 
up to modern times. 

The publishers have illustrated World History with 
many interesting pictures from old prints, as well as 
a number of four color studies. 


For the Juveniles 


Old Friends and New 
Mary E. Pennell, Ginn and Co., Boston. Price $.60 
As A SUCCESSOR to Miss Pennell’s previous book 
“Friends” this little reader continues the activi- 
ties of the children, Beverly and Jimmy Dale. New 
children, new pets, new adventures . . . in fact, a 
new book. The illustrations are delightful, and the 
vocabulary simple enough for beginners who have 
mastered “Friends”. 
Shining Star, the Indian Boy 
Hattie A. Walker, Beckley—Cardy Co., Chicago. 
Price $.75 
Alt children are potentially little Indians at play 
during the summer months, and for this reason 
the Indian theme has a distinct appeal. Shining Star 


recounts the adventures of a little Indian boy, and 
gives the reader a good idea of Indian traditions, hab- 
its and activities. Vocabulary suitable for beginners. 


Good Manners for Young Americans 
Charles E. Skinner, Beckley—Cardy Co., 
Price $.75 

VY OUNG America surely needs prompting on good 

manners, and this manual is written in such a 

friendly yein that it might help in any school . 

particularly in junior and senior high schools, where 

children are becoming social conscious. Courtesy to 
teachers, visitors, elders and care of small children 
on the school grounds are all stressed. If left to 
themselves the boys and girls will probably read more 
carefully the suggestions as to good form in introduc- 
tions, courtesy to chaperones, etc. 

There ate 28 illustrations taken from photographs 
depicting pupils in situations actually occurring in 
school life. 


Adventures: in Child Land 
F. Lillian Taylor, Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. 
Price $.64 
T HIS first reader is part of the series known as The 
Adventures in Storyland series. The majority of 
the stories are original, with a few adaptations to 
meet the vocabulary requirements of a first grade 
reader. As in most readers of this kind the main 
figures are animals, and the entire book is well illus- 
trated in three color pictures. 


Nicodemus and His Little Sister 
Inez Hogan. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Price $1.00 

Noah and Rabbit 
Herbert McKay. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Price $1.00 


Chicago. 


New York. 











HE use of Webster books éliminates waste of 

teachers’ and pupils’ time, raises the standard 
of work feos a creates a new interest in the 
pupil failures. These books 
are Coed oa the subject and ‘not restricted to 
any particular text. 

That is why thousands - superintendents, super- 
visors, and classroom teachers select lebster work- 
books and seatwork books year after year. 


Webster Workbooks and 


Seatwork Books 
100 Titles... .. Millions in Use 


READING: 

Primer Seatwork, 64 

First "Read jer Seatwork, 96 pages 250 
Eye and Ear Fun, fret or eocond grade, 64 pages . 260 


ARITHMETIC: 
First Grade Number Book, 64 pages 
— + ae Play in Numberiand, second grade, 72 


Standard Arithmetic Drills and Tests. A book 
for each grade from second to eighth a tablet 
form, 7 x 10, 128 pages, each. 


GEOGRAPHY: 

Far and Near, for thie’ s fourth grade, 72 pages. . . .25¢ 
Eastern Hemisphere, 128 pages 35e 
Western Hemisphere, 160 


HISTORY: 


Oid World Background, for fifth or sixth grade, 64 





jency Tests in United States History, waesie 


Profici 
and eighth grades, 32 pages 
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25e 
em COMPLETE CATALOG FREE - JUST MAIL COUPON 


—TEACHER 


M y pupils are simply fascinated with each lesson 


HEALTH: 


ey myn Hours, Book One, first grade; Book Two, second grade, we 


bg <4 . ‘Language Practice, or A fourth, fifth and sixth grades; a 

each grade, 64 pages A 

share’ t. “English Exercises, for ‘seventh and eighth grades; a book for 
rade, 96 pages, each 26¢ 


HIGH SCHOOL WORKBOOKS 


Sores | 's Lg yr > Exercises, a book for each grade, 96 pages, each 

n Community Civies, 128 o heen 
pre mg LE In Algebra, 96 pag: .We 
Practice Exercises In Plane Geometry, 72 lessons, tablet form, 36¢; oe 


ih Practice Boo 


Each book we offer is 0 be , OF your money 
will be refunded. Each book i is a tol at a price boys and girls can 
afford to pay. Send mailing price for copies, or write fori nformation 
concerning series. All prices paid. If the books listed do not 
Fase totes needs, remember there are many more on all subjects 
for all grades, from which to choose. 





WEBSTER Ln ag mcm COMPANY 
1808 Washi 
St. Louls, M — 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me the books I have listed. Enclosed is $. 
in payment. 
O Please send me your free catalog. 
Name. 


Street or R. F. D. 


Town. 


























NEW SMITH 
GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


2 
62 
2 


BuUsHOME FOLKS—WORLD 
FOLKS 


Grades 3 and 4. Type studies, 
simply written for beginners. 


AMERICAN LANDS AND 
PEOPLES — FOREIGN 
LANDS AND PEOPLES 


Grades 5and6. A genuine, vital, 
single-cycle world geography 
program. 


COUNTRIES, REGIONS 
AND TRADE 


Grades 7 and 8. World geography, 
with emphasis on trade and com- 
merce, providing the desirable 
follow-up in place geography 
without monotony. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











HOTEL 
CHROEDER 





MILWAUKEE 





Plan now to make 
your next visit to 
Milwaukee a com- 
plete success . 

by making your 
“Home at the 


“Schroeder”. 




















| HESE are two delightful children’s stories. Nico- 
demus recounts the hectic adventures of a little 
negro boy who is appointed guardian of his little sis- 
ter, and everything goes well as long as Nicodemus 
holds sister's hand, but once separated there always 
seemed to be a peck of trouble in store. Actually the 
pictures tell the stories, and youngsters from 4 to 8 
will revel in the misadventures of little Nicodemus 
who “never let go of his little sister’s hand; not for 
a minute, until . 

Noah and Rabbit is a “nurse mystery”, with all 
of the characters as playroom psig Children _be- 
tween 4 and 8 will be delighted with the “plot”, 
and adults will enjoy the dialogue and action equally 
as well. 


Wagtail 

Alice Gall and Fleming Crew. Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, New York. Price $2.00 
|_JNLIKE most storybooks Wagtail is written in such 

a manner that the child reader of’ six or above 
~ the finest kind of a background in the simpler 
orm of animal life. Wagtail is a little pollywog who 
grows up under the austere tutelage of the patriarch 
of the pond, and through Wagztail’s curiosity both he 
and the reader get a pretty clear picture of the inti- 
mate life of a growing frog. All Kinds of characters 
are brought in . . . herons and insects, turtles and 
eels which visit the "pool, and play their part in the 
life of Wagtail. 

The story itself is fascinating, both to adults and 
children, and best of all, the book is scientifically 
accurate as well as being educationally sound. Chil- 
dren will learn much by reading Wagtail, and by 
close study of the splendid drawings. 


— of World History, For Boys and 
irls 
H. C. Knapp—Fisher. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
York. Price $3.00 
INCE H. G. Wells attracted international attention 
with his “Outline of History’ various authors 
have used his -style of organization and presentation 


New 


“ay SOCIAL SCIENCE 
k WORK-BOOK 
jing Formal G 


Amazingly interesting, psychologically sound, 





educationally efficient epitition without 

monotony, drill without drudger 

out misery. Charmingly unique, striki 

original, entirely different 160 pp. Ilustrated 
Get your copy now. 55 cts. prepaid. 


©. H. LOWE, Sheboygan, Wis. 








Practical Civics Work Book Former Co. Supt. Langlade Co. 
ra M. Dessureau ntigo, Wisconsin 
Secured from the Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
This book contains Civics problems to be solved. These 
problems deal with Citizenship, Health, Taxes, Voca- 
tional Guidance, and Manners. A monthly program for 
literary societies with suggestive helps. Cultural and 
Judgment Tests from a civic nature. 





SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
New Books. New Supplies. New 
Low Prices. Halloween and 
Xmas Supplies. Flags and Dec- 
orations. Plays, Operettas, etc. 
Football and Basketball Posters. 
Free Catalog 

Bx. 7. Highland Pk. Sta. 


Albert V. Jensen Des Moines, lowa 


t 
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New Material for the Fall Term. 





1721 Ludington Avenue 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


NEW (1932) ENLARGED EDITION 
If you have not already ordered, do so now and get the benefit of the New Arrangement and 


For full particulars and terms write 


ee ~~ ‘CARROLL G. PEARSE, Wisconsin Representative 


Milwaukee 





in books designed to interest children. This volume 
gives a clear, connected, vivid, simple, and yet schol- 
atly account of the world from its beginning to the 
present. The vocabulary is suitable for children be- 
tween the ages of 9-15. 


Katrinka Grows Up 
Helen E. Haskell. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. Price $2.00 
] Hs book is suitable for girls between the ages of 
10-15. The story deals with the adventures of 
Katrinka who is a member of the Imperial Russian 
Ballet. As the period is during the revolution one 
can well imagine that the book contains sufficient 
action to sustain the interest of the young reader. 
Though primarily intended for use as a juvenile novel 
the book might well serve to form a good historical 
background while studying the period around 1917. 


Books & Pamphlets Received During Summer 


D. Appleton & Company 
Appleton’s Standard School Atlas. By Philip & Finch 


Christopher Publishing House 
Commandment Seven. By Nell R. Brasefield. $1.75 


Ginn & Company 

Betty and Bob in Letter-Folk Land. By Birch & 
Friend. $.40 

Directed Studies in Economic Geography (Work- 
book). By Colby & Foster. $.52 


Drill & Test Book in English, Language & Grammar. 
By Fred E. Pitkin. $.28 

Pathways in Science—A Specimen Volume. Craig & 
Others 


Hall & McCreary 

Learning to Spell (Elementary Book, Second to 
Eighth Grade books, inc., and Advanced Book). 
By Coleman, Donovan, Frasier & Stoddard. 


Iroquois Publishing Company 

The Morrison Speller for Junior High Schools. By 
J. Cayce Morrison 

The Morrison Work Book in Spelling. By J. Cayce 
Morrison 


The Macmillan Company 

Elementary English Work Books (Books I, II, III, & 
IV). By P. H. Deffendall. $.28 each 

Elementary World History. By Beard & Bagley. $1.20 

High School English. By Canby, Opdycke & Gillum. 
$1.20 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Fundamentals of Journalism. By Ivan Benson. $1.60 

Scott, Foresman & Company 

Everyday Problems in Biology. By Pieper—Beau- 
champ-—Frank. $1.60 

Writing-Craft. By Ward. $1.32 
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Drudgery 


—with these ready-made, scientific sup- 
plementary materials and teaching helps. 
CHECK the items concerning which you 
would like to have DETAILED INFORMA- 
TION, tear out this advertisement, and 
mail it to us. 


Teaching Equipment, Elson Basic Readers, 
Number Stories. Primary readers which 
prepare for third-grade arithmetic. 
Primary Arithmetic Materials (Hand 
book, Drill Cards, Pads, ete.). 
Arithmetic Work-Books (Grades 3 to 8). 
Better Sentence Builders, language 
work-books (Grades 5 to 8). 
Grades 

Convenient Teacher’s 
Basic Readers. 

Free Manuals. Elson Basic. Grade .... 
Free Manual for Standard Service 
Arithmetics. 

Complete 1932 Price List. 


Signed 


For 


Editions. Hlson 


WOGEUIGIN SG 65a. d cieeriee unk 's 


Scott, Foresman & Company 


623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 








America Not Discovered by Columbus 
Prof. R. B. Anderson. Pub. by Leif Erikson Me- 
morial Assn., Madison 


Neer authors have written on the pre- 
Columbian discoveries of America, but Prof. Ras- 
mus B. Anderson’s “America Not Discovered by Co- 
lumbus” remains the classic in this field. No other 
book tells the story so well in such few words. 

First publishéd in 1874, it was recently re-printed 
in its eighth edition by the Leif Erikson Memorial 
Association of America. 

Prof. Anderson follows the original Icelandic his- 
tory, ““Flateyarbok,” telling the story of Erik the Red, 
who settled Greenland; his three sons, Leif, Thor- 
vald, and Thorstein, and daughter Freydis, who all 
separately headed expeditions to Vinland; the settle- 
ment of Vinland in 1007 by Thorfinn Karlsefne and 
his wife, Gudrid, with a colony of 151 men and seven 
women, cattle and agricultural implements, and how 
a son, Snorre, was born to Gudrid in 1008, the first 
white child born in America. 

A bibliography of more than 50 pages, dated 1909, 
entices the reader to further study. Prof. Anderson’s 
postscript tells of writers on the subject between 


1909 and 1930. 
—I. M. Kalnes, Sec. Leif Erikson 
Memorial Assn. of America 
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HEADLINERS FROM THE SUMMER NEWS 


FAMED U. OF WISCONSIN 
HISTORIAN DIES SUDDENLY 


Professor Fish Succumbs After 
Brief Illness 


DROFESSOR Carl Russell Fish, popular pro- 

fessor of American history at the University 
of Wisconsin died at Madison, on July 10. 
Death was due to septic pneumonia. 


Professor Carl Russell Fish 
His red tie, a university tradition . . 


Few professors have the ability to rank as 
acknowledged scholars and still be marked as 
saul professors with the student body. 
Professor Fish was one of those few. In many 
respects “Carl Russell” was an institution at 
Wisconsin; equally famed were his courses in 
American History, and his traditional red vest, 
which graced many of the University’s func- 
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tions. Nationally he was recognized for the 
——— of his scholarship, but his contri- 
ution to teaching lay in his exceptional ability 
to “put his subject across”. To him history con- 
sisted of the actions and thoughts of men and 
women, and his interpretation of great events 
revolved around the personalities and character- 
istics of the people who helped shape history. 
All who knew Professor Fish well remember 
his genial nature, his youthful enthusiasm, his 
cherished eccentricities, and his sparkling wit. 
His passing is a distinct loss to the teaching 
profession, and particularly to the University. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS FOR YOUR 
INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 


University Co-operates in the Interest 
of International Understanding 





 DUCATORS are beginning to realize that 

one of the most effective ways to bring about 
international understanding and good-will is 
through the “‘personal contact method”, and 
with this in mind the University of Wisconsin 
is offering an unusual service for Wisconsin 
schools. Last year many of the foreign students 
at the university appeared before school groups 
to help interpret their country, and contribute 
to a greater international understanding. These 
talks were arranged by John Merkel ’33, assist- 
ing as advisor to foreign students, in co-opera- 
tion with S. H. Goodnight, Dean of Men, and 
chairman of the Committee on Student Life and 
Interest. In this way the visitations are made 
possible at a minimum cost, which includes 
traveling expenses (by auto) and a small 
honorarium. 

It is suggested that schools lacking funds 
might co-operate with service clubs, inasmuch 
as a foreign student speaker will make several 
addresses for a single honorarium. Thus far the 
guest students have been entertained by repre- 
sentative families, thereby giving them a good 
picture of American life. 

If you are interested in securing foreign stu- 
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dents for speakers on school programs we sug- 
gest that you communicate with the Foreign 
Student Advisor, South Hall, Madison, and 
something of interest will be arranged for you. 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
BEGINS BROADCASTS OCT. 3 


Hope to Hook Up \ Up with WLBL 





AT completing what teachers have ac- 
claimed a successful year, the Wisconsin 
School of the Air will resume its broadcasts on 
Monday, October 3. These supplementary ipa 
grams are strictly non-commercial, approve 

the State Department of Education, and are pre- 
sented over a state-owned station, WHA in 
Madison. 

Ten weekly programs will be heard; one 
each morning and one each afternoon on school 
days. Among the subjects included will be Ge- 
ography, Music, History, Language, Nature 
Study, Health, Story Telling, Citizenship, and 
others. They will correlate with the state course 
of study as far as is possible. 

This year WHA will serve a much greater 
area of the state than formerly. This is pos- 
sible because of the acquisition of new antenna 


Like Magic 
Clea-Rite Tablets 
Turn Water Into Ink 


Here is a little problem with a big answer. four quart bottles of 


best quality liquid ink at $1.00 a quart is = 00 same 
ve gallons 
One box of Clea-Rite tablets making fits pa mr of finest 


grade ink is 1.50 
How much é you save by purchasing Clea-Rite tablets? 

What is Clea-Rite Ink? It is Ink in solidified tablet form, each 
tablet contains the coloring and chemicals necessary for making one 
quart of the finest quality writing Ink. 


$20 .00 


Is it a Satisfactory Ink? Absolutely so—If it were possible and 
convenient for you to take a quart of the best liquid ink, and reduce 
it to solid form, you would have a chemical tablet similar to the Clea- 
Rite Ink tablet. Writing Ink is composed of 98% water, 2% coloring 
and chemicals. Clea-Rite Ink tablets have the essentials, but not the 
98% water. 





Is it Suitable for Fountain Pens? Users say it is the perfect foun- 
tain pen ink. There is no sediment—it is just as clear as the water in 
which you dissolve the tablet-—and of a rich blue-black color. There- 
fore, there is nothing to gum or congeal, and it flows perfectly from 
any pen. 
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towers, new equipment, and a substantial in- 
crease in power. It is hoped that wire connec- 
tions with WLBL, of the State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets at Stevens Point, will 
be available. This will enable those in the 
northern part of the state to hear the programs 
more distinctly. 

Monthly bulletins of the activities of the 
Wisconsin School of the Air are sent free of 
charge to those who request them. They may 
be secured by writing to H. B. McCarty, Pro- 
gram Director WHA, at Madison, Wisconsin. 


4,000 MUSICIANS COMPETE 
IN STATE BAND TOURNEY 


Many Schools Participate. No “State 
Champions” Declared 





HE results of the Wisconsin Band Tourna- 

ment, held at Wisconsin Rapids last May 
came in too late for the final issue of the Jour- 
NAL, but as more than 4,000 Wisconsin high 
school musicians participated in the contest we 
felt it of sufficient importance to carry over 
until September. 

The 1932 band tournament was the largest 








Do Clea-Rite Tablets Deteriorate?_ No—even though your box of 
twenty tablets lasts a year. 


Is Clea-Rite Economical? Obviously and emphatically—Yes! 
The difference between Clea-Rite and prepared liquid ink is the price 
you pay for the 98% water in bottled ink. 


Clea-Rite Ink Tablets No. 8491, twenty quart size tablets in a 
rugged box—making 5 gallons of finest ink $1.50. 


Clea-Rite Red Ink Tablets. No. 8493-R producing a rich, full 
bodied sediment free red ink when dissolved in water. Eight pint 
tablets in a package $1.00. 

— ORDER BLANK- — — — 
Milton Bradley Co. 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SHIP TO 


ADDR 
One a) paki Bradley Clea-Rite Ink Tablets sufficient to make 
five gallons Ink, price $1.50 post paid. 





in the history of the Wisconsin School Band 
and Orchestra Association. Seventy bands, four- 
teen orchestras, 4,000 musicians and 400 solo- 
ists participated in the huge musical pageant. 
Contrary to popular opinion there is no at- 
tempt to declare a single ‘‘state champion’ in 
each contest. All the bands are classified, ac- 
cording to the size of the school or the recog- 
nized talent of the participants, and then, on 
the basis of their performance they are graded 
into one of three groups. All schools within a 
certain group are considered as of equal worth, 
therefore the goal is to receive a ranking in the 
first division of one’s class. 

Winners for the final contest were as 
follows: 


Milwaukee Custer Whitewater 
eenah 2nd Div. 
Two Rivers Black River Falls 
2nd Div. Chippewa Falls 
Oconto East Troy 
Sturgeon Bay Hillsboro 
Wausau Lake Geneva 
3rd Div. Medford 
Beaver Dam Mukewanago 
East De Pere Nekoosa 
Mount Horeb Reedsburg 
Richland Center Plainfield Red Granite 
Ripon Portage Seymour 
auwatosa Rio Shawano 
3rd Div. Wisconsin Rapids Wautoma 
Manitowoc CLASS C West Bend 
Stevens Point 1st Div. 3rd Div. 
Viroqua Almond x) ~<A 
CLASS B Holman Port Edwards 
1st Div. Neilsville Mendoro 
Eau Claire Princeton Withee 
Menasha St. Wausau CLASS D 
Mary’s Weyauwega 1st Div. 


Appleton 

est De Pere 
Waupun 

2nd Div. 

Algoma 
Green Bay 
Menasha 
Oshkosh 
Shorewood 


Biron 

Elk Mound 
Hancock 
Oxford 
Wild Rose 


De Forest 

Markesan 

Mindoro 

Neenah 

Wisconsin Rapids 
3rd Div. Wood County 

Badgers Agricultural 


Orchestra Concert Contest 


CLASS A 
lst Div 


Albany 
Galesville 
Oshkosh 
Eau Claire St. 
Patricks 
2nd Div. 
Abbotsford 


Green Bay 


Eau Claire 
CLASS C 
Ist Div. 
Waupun 
Wausau 
Wisconsin Rapids 


3rd Div. 
Lake Geneva 
Mosinee 
Neenah 
Shorewood 


2nd Div. 
Nekoosa 


CLASS D 


1st Div West Bend 


Parade Contest 
56 Bands Competing 
1st Place: Menasha High school; 2nd: St. Mary’s, Me- 
nasha; 3rd: Wisconsin Rapids; 4th: Eau Claire; Sth: 
Green Bay. 4 
Marching Contest 
lst Place: Waupun; 2nd: Menasha; 3rd: Wisconsin Rap- 
ids; 4th: St. Mary’s, Menasha; Sth: Two Rivers. 


WOOD COUNTY RURAL SCHOOLS 
HAVE BEAUTIFIED GROUNDS 


Biron Finishes Project First 
U. of W. Offers Aid to All 





EVERAL rural schools in Wood county un- 
dertook systematic plans for landscaping 
their school grounds last year. Five schools; 














An Income Guaranteed 
When You Need It Most » » » 


Your future is worth plan- 


Our plan will insure a 
steady income for you at 
fifty or after, and you can do 
it without financial strain. 
All it takes is a little plan- 
ning and foresight . . . Then, 
when you retire from teach- 
ing you can sit back and en- 
joy life, without financial 
worries. 


ning for.. 


them today. 


pany. 


Clip and mail this coupon 


The Old Line Life Ins. Co. of America, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Without obligation please send me 
information on your Retirement In- 
come plan. 


Monthly Income To begin 


Desired 
WJE 932 








. Think of it— 
travel, rest, recreation ... 
all are yours, if you plan for 


We add teachers to our 
agency staff annually. 
terested address the Com- 


Op pr Elere 


What a small 
investment now will 
do for you at 
sixty-one! 


For a saving of $25 a 
month (age 30) you can 
guarantee for yourself an 
income of approximately 
$100 per month, beginning 
at sixty-one and continu- 
ing thereafter as long as 
you live. 


If in- 


Should death occur be- 
fore the Monthly Income 
starts, your beneficiary will 
receive the cash value of 
the deposits you made, 





/nsurance Company ofAmerica 


Milwaukee 
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Biron, Two Mile school, the Bean school, the 
Cranmoor school, and the Far View school all 
consulted with horticultural specialists at the 
University of Wisconsin, and through the co- 
operation of the state institution secured plans 
for individual planting projects. 

Biron is the first to complete their project. 
All last year the teachers, parents and students 
worked with Principal J. R. Kahoun on the 
project, and as a result of complete community 
co-operation the project has been completed. 

Plans for the beautification layout were made 
by the state university following an inspection 
of the grounds about a year ago. The shrub- 
bery, including 14 kinds numbering 104 shrubs 
was furnished by the Biron Parent-Teacher as- 
sociation at a cost of $44, while the labor was 
paid for by the school board. 


SUPERVISING TEACHERS 
_ MEET AT WEST ALLIS 





Varied Program Offered 
“Proposed Philosophy” 
Discussed 


HE annual conference of supervising teach- 

ers was held at West Allis High school, 
August 29-30. Miss Delia E. Kibbe presided 
over the Monday morning meeting. Three 
speakers appeared on the program: H. W. 
Schmidt, Supervisor of High Schools and Build- 
ings spoke on “Practical Proklem of Heating 
and Ventilating in Rural Schools”; T. L. Tor- 
gerson, Department of Education, U. of W. 
discussed “Pupil Adjustment’; and John Cal- 
lahan, State Superintendent spoke on the 
“Financial Aspects of the Present Situation”’. 


During the afternoon business meeting J. G. 
Stoffel, supervising teacher of Kewaunee 
County, and president of the Wisconsin Super- 
vising Teachers association during 1932 gave 
his report on the N. E. A. meeting at Atlantic 
City. 

Tuesday morning Miss Maybell G. Bush pre- 
sided over the conference. Dr. C. A. Harper, 
State Health Officer spoke on ‘The Health of 
the Teacher”; Miss Josephine Hintgen, Direc- 
tor of Guidance, La Crosse, outlined a program 
of ‘Educational Guidance in the Elementary 
Schools”, after which O. H. Plenzke, Assistant 
State Superintendent discussed “A Proposed 
Philosophy for Wisconsin Schools”. 

Following Mr. Plenzke’s talk Misses Bush 
and Kibbe led a discussion on the ‘Evaluation 
of Classroom Procedures on the Basis of the 
Philosophy’’. 
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“Everything for the School” 


size IT IS NO 
<oaE No SECRET 


that during the past year—more than ever be- 
fore — teachers — principals — superintendents — pur- 
chasing agents—board members and others directly or 
indirectly interested in schools, have become increas- 
ingly aware of the confidence and assurance with 
which schools are turning to the Fond du Lac School 
Supply Co. for their equipment and supplies. 


Hundreds of new friends and customers have been 
made, drawn to us by our reputation for offering 
only Quality Merchandise at Fair Prices—Promptly— 
and we feel that no matter how large or how small 
your requirements, you too would find us filling them 
more quickly and better than you perhaps have 
ever before been accustomed to. 


A trial order will convince you 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 


Our new 1932-1933 catalog is now ready. Write 


for a copy if your’s has not yet been received. 


FARM BOYS BROADCAST 
OVER N. B. C. NETWORK 


Program Presented in Interest of 
Future Farmers of America 


ARM boys enrolled in Wisconsin departments 
of vocational agriculture were heard through- 
out the nation on August 8 when they par- 
ticipated in a broadcast over the network of the 
National Broadcasting Company under the aus- 
pices of Future Farmers of America, the na- 
tional organization of boys enrolled in voca- 
tional agriculture. 

The program consisted of a reproduction of 
the state executive committee meeting of the 
Wisconsin Association of Future Farmers of 
America and included a discussion of the pro- 
gram of work and accomplishments of the past 
year and the program of work for the coming 
year. 

Those participating were John Boss, Osh- 
kosh, state president; George Miller, Beaver 
Dam, state secretary; Bernard Smith, Viola, 
treasurer; Arnold Bluemke, Westfield, reporter ; 
and L. M. Sasman, State Board of Vocational 
Education, adviser. 





ere n There Among Ourselves » » » 


Educational Calendar 1932 
Divisional Meetings 

October 6—-7—Lake Superior Education Asso- 
ciation, at Superior. 

October 7—Central Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation, at Wausau. 

October 7—North Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation, at Ashland. 

October 13-14—Western Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, at La Crosse. 

October 13-14—Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association, at Eau Claire. 
October 26—Deadline Date for Convention 

Delegates. 
November 2—Delegate Assembly, 
rium, Voc. School, Milwaukee. 
November 3—4—5—Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation convention, at Milwaukee. 
November 7-13—American Education Week. 
December 1-2—Schoolmen’s Week, at 
Madison. 


Audito- 











The Wauwatosa teachers published an interesting 
little printed ‘Bulletin’ last year, containing many 
items of interest to teachers. Robert L. Post, of Wau- 
watosa Senior High school was editor. 


Early in the summer C. V. LaDuke, principal of 
the Lodi schools wrote us concerning a rather objec- 
tional program presented by an entertainment com- 
pany which solicits business from many Wisconsin 
schools. Mr. LaDuke wrote us, in the hopes that 
the JOURNAL might warn other communities about 
the entertainment company. The opinion is not that 
of the JoURNAL, for we know nothing about the pro- 
gram presented by the Ray-Alto Entertainment co. at 
Lodi, but if other schoolmen are approached by book- 
ing agents for the Ray-Alto co. it might be well to 
write Mr. LaDuke before any booking is arranged. 


How much money have you invested in 
the Retirement Fund? Find out by writing 
A. N. Trathen, Director of Investments, An- 
nuity and Investment Board, State Capitol, 
Madison. 


The West Allis Teachers association met at the 
Pfister hotel, Milwaukee, last May to honor Super- 
intendent T. J. Jones, who has taught for twenty-five 
years in the schools of West Allis. Following a suit- 
able program of speeches by friends and colleagues of 
Superintendent Jones he was presented with a life 
membership in the National Education Association. 
This appropriate tribute was a donation of the West 
Allis Teachers association, whose present officers are: 
Roy R. Van Duzee, president; John Fries, 1st vice 
president; Darthea Owen, second vice president; Mar- 
querite Aylward, secretary; and Sam Essock, treasurer. 


Dr. John D. Hicks, former dean of the college of 
arts and sciences at the University of Nebraska, has 
been added to the faculty of the University of Wis- 
consin, where he will teach American history. 
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“At a faculty meeting last night it was 
voted to join the W. T. A. 100%.” 


Colfax. 
—Martha Anderson, Prin. 


“I am enclosing herewith, enrollment for 36 
teachers. Ripon again is 100%, maintaining 
its record for the past five years.” 


—B. J. Rock, Supt. 


Mr. Neil Miller, formerly principal of the Knapp 
high school, is now principal of the high school at 
Blair. Mr. Victor Goss, former principal at Blair, is 
now at Hillsboro. 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation will be held at Appleton on October 5-6-7. 
Miss Clara L. Lindsley a Waupun is secretary of 
the Association. 


The Peckham Pilot, a newspaper published monthly 
at Peckham Junior High school at Milwaukee, was 
recently awarded an All-American rating of Excellent 
by the National Scholastic Press Association. The 
Pilot was the only Junior High school paper from 
Wisconsin given an All-American Honor rating. 


Climaxing a year of exceptional accomplishment in 
platform training, the Wisconsin High School For- 
ensic Association presented its district prize-winning 
talent in the state finals of four branches of forensics 
at Madison, May 6. Howard Schmidt, Wauwatosa, 
won first place in oratory; Avis Zentner, Wauwatosa, 
first in declamation; Allan Michie, Menasha, first in 
extemporaneous speaking; and Mary Farrell, North 
Fond du Lac, first in extemporaneous reading. Gold 
medals were given to first place-winners, silver medals 
to winners of second place, and bronze medals to 
third place winners. 


HELP! HELP! 


The Samuel Appleton Library of Lawrence 
College, Appleton, is trying to bring their 
file of the Wisconsin Journal of Education 
up to date, but lack certain issues of some of 
the older volumes. The numbers missing are: 
March 1920; all of Volume 54 (1922); and 
October 1927. If you have any of these num- 
bers which you are willing to donate to the 
Lawrence College library, please communi- 
cate with Miss Anna Tarr, Librarian, 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


Mr. D. F. Rice, superintendent of gers schools 


of Ironwood, Michigan, was chosen by the Beloit 
board of education to succeed F. E. Converse, who 
resigned last April, after 25 years as head of the 
public schools of Beloit. 


At the annual business meeting and dinner of the 
Milwaukee High School Teachers’ association, held at 
the City Club, Milwaukee, last May, the following 
officers were elected: President, Ernest A. May, River- 
side High school; vice-president, Herbert A. Losse, 
Washington High School; secretary, Adele Lange, 
West High school; and treasurer, George R. Rankin, 
Boys Technical High. 
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Economy ?—yes 
but Quality too! 
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Mr. Walter Engelke of La Crosse has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Nakoma School in Madison. 
Mr. Engelke taught in the Sheboygan Falls High 
school during 1929. 


Entered in 23 events, the Waupun band and or- 
chestra members succeeded in taking 18 places, includ- 
ing 9 high ratings, at the state tournament of the Wis- 
consin School Band and Orchestra Association, held 
at Wisconsin Rapids on May 6 and 7. Both band 
and orchestra from Waupun won places in the first 
division of their respective classes, and the band won 
first, irrespective of class, in the state marching 
contest. 


NOTICE 


All persons furnishing exhibits for the 
Handwriting Section of the Wisconsin State 
Teachers Association, send material, properly 
marked and mounted, to Miss Adelaide E. 
Snow in care of the Spencerian College, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Material should be in Miss 
Snow’s hands not later than Monday of the 
week of the Association meeting. 


The library of the Oshkosh State Teachers 
College lacks the following numbers to com- 
plete their file of the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education: February 1918, March 1921, and 
June 1922. If any teacher has one or more 
of these numbers, and is willing to donate 
them to the College library, will they please 
write direct to Miss Malvina C. Clausen, 
Librarian, Oshkosh State Teachers College, 
Oshkosh? 
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‘‘Everything for 


HEN these two are found together the purchaser 
\\) may be assured—whether he be buying school 
desks or what not—that he has found the ulti- 
mate that can be achieved in careful and thoughtful 
buying. 


Thousands of teachers in the Northwest deal with us 
exclusively for these two reasons alone. 


T. PAUL BOOK & 
TATIONERY CO. 


Minnesota 
Schools’’ 
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Acquaint yourselves with facts concerning 
the State Teachers Retirement Fund... you 
have a financial interest in it! Read page 8. 


The new $375,000 Whitefish Bay high school will 
be opened late in September, although Mr. C. L. 
Mulrine, superintendent of schools, hopes to start 
some of the classes in the building before that time. 


Teachers of the Fort Atkinson public schools hon- 
ored Miss Mary Spry at a banquet, held at the Black 
Hawk tavern in that city on May 24. Miss Spry, who 
retired at the close of the last school year, taught in 
the Ft. Atkinson schools for 47 years. Two former 
city superintendents, J. A. Hagemann and E. H. 
Miles were present and lauded Miss Spry’s work. 


Ripon High School is one of eleven out of over 
100 eligible schools to qualify for the “Certificate of 
Recognition of Superior Preparation for Higher Edu- 
cation”, awarded annually by Ripon College. This is 
the third year the Ripon High school has received 
the distinction. The award is made on the basis of 
high scholarship maintained by the total delegation 
from each high school represented at the college. 


Marquette University has a new “pay-as-you-learn”’ 
system of education, which has elicited interested in- 
quiries from students in all parts of the country. 
Under the plan a student may pay half of his tuition 
upon entrance in September, and the remaining fifty 
per cent on or before December 1. Similarly, the 
pee on the second semester's matriculation may 

made on February 1 and on April 1. The plan 
was inaugurated as a result of the university's desire 
to cooperate with students in the time of depression. 
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“A child cannot grow up twice, and the burden 
of a financial depression should not be thrown on 
his shoulders.’’ 


. . « If ever pupils needed to have beauty brought 
into their lives, they need it NOW. ive them 
beautiful 


The Perr Pictures 


to become familiar 
with, to learn 
about, to own. 


TWOCENTS 
EACH for 25 or 
more assorted as 
desired. On paper 
5¥y” x 8”. (Note 
how large they 
are.) 


A smaller size, 3” 
x34.” ONE CENT 
EACH for 50 or 
more. 


The Angelus Millet 





ives such 


“I know of no other —— that 
sum of 


beautiful pictures for such a smal 
money.”’ 


CATALOGUES 64-page Catalogue containing 1600 
miniature illustrations for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


The PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Awarded Four Gold Medals 
Box 617, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 











Picture Study should begin in September and 
continue throughout the school year. 











The annual state meeting of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Future Farmers of America will be held 
at the College of Agriculture on October 8, for the 
election of officers, the awarding of Wisconsin Farmer 
degrees, and the discussion of the program of work 
for the coming year. 


The state judging contest will be held at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture on October 7 and 8 with con- 
tests in the judging of live stock, dairy products, 
meat, grain, fruit, potatoes, and in belt lacing, soder- 
ing, rope splicing, and harness repairing. The contest 
is under the general direction of I. G. Fay, teacher 
trainer with the State Board of Vocational Education, 
in cooperation with the various departments of the 
College of Agriculture. 


Only two changes were made this year in the 100 
departments of vocational agriculture in the state. 
Ernest Freund succeeded Carl Schnurr as instructor in 
agriculture at Argonne, and Harry Kilkelly succeeded 
M. J. Abrahamsen at Ithaca. 


Lawrence W. Fulton, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Viroqua, has been appointed by the Oconto 
board of education to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Superintendent of Schools William C. 
Hansen, who has accepted a similar position at 
Stoughton. 


A new $50,000 athletic bowl has just been com- 
pleted at Two Rivers. The new stadium, besides hav- 
ing spacious quarters for the football field, also com- 
prises a running track, soft ball diamonds, and tennis 
courts. Two Rivers High school has engaged a new 
coach for this year—Edward Hall, formerly of Osh- 
kosh Normal. 


Mr. A. W. Zellmer, principal of the Wood County 
Rural Normal School at Wisconsin Rapids, was mar- 
ried to Miss Ruth Etta Cole, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank H. Cole of Lodi, on July 30. 


For her essay on mosquitoes, Lorena Dehmer, a 
junior at Shorewood High School, won a prize from 
the Gorgas Memorial Institute, Washington, D. C. 
She was the only Wisconsin student to win a prize. 
The contest was open to juniors and seniors in all 
high schools. 


Have you any question about the money 
held in trust for you in the State Teachers 
Retirement Fund? If so write us ... you 
have a right to know how your money is be- 
ing handled. Read page 8 for facts concern- 
ing the fund. 


Our error! In our 1932-33 Wisconsin School Ex- 
ecutives Directory we listed the high school principal 
of Hayward as Fred Smith, while in reality it is 
Allan A. Smith. We never could keep that Smith 
clan straight! 


Mr. Lyman H. Funkey, former director of the vo- 
vational school at Stoughton, resigned his position 
in that city to accept the directorship of the Marinette 
vocational school. Mr. G. W. Schefelker, former di- 
rector at Marinette, will fill the vacancy in Stoughton. 


Over one hundred and fifty city and county super- 
intendents, supervising, secondary, and elementary 
school principals attended the Institute which was 
sponsored by the University of Wisconsin’s school of 
education during July. Daily round table discussions 
were held, the state’s educators tackling various edu- 
cational problems facing them today. The discussions 
were led by men nationally known in various fields 
of learning. Teachers and principals from a number 
of Illinois and Kansas cities attended the institute, 
besides the large number from Wisconsin. 


Dean Charles R. Bardeen of the University of 
Wisconsin medical school, was honored at a ban- 
quet at the Memorial Union on June 20. The banquet 
was given by medical school alumni and colleagues 
in observance of the 25th anniversary of the medical 
school and Dr. Bardeen’s deanship. President Frank 
presided at the banquet, at which Dr. Bardeen’s por- 
trait, the gift of former students, colleagues, and other 
friends, was presented to the university. The portrait 
was painted by Merton Grenhagen, Wisconsin artist. 


Paul Cornell, Milwaukee high school student, was 
named winner of the $2,000 cash award in the uni- 
versity scholarship essay contest, sponsored by the 
federal hardware and implement mutual fire insurance 
companies. The contest was confined to seniors in 
Wisconsin high schools. 
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Permanent record cards for every student who has 
graduated from the Waupun High school since its 
establishment have been completed by the high school 
during the past summer. The cards are in duplicate, 
one set at the high school and one at the bank, so 
that records will not be destroyed in case of fire. 
The cards contain a record of the grades for a stu- 
dent through all the grades and high school. 


Miss Celia Gardner, teacher at the Brick Grade 
school, Platteville, has resigned after 35 years of 
continuous service. Miss Gardner suffered injuries 
in an automobile accident a year ago, and failing 
health has compelled her to resign. Miss Gardner 
gave much of her time and earnings toward relief 
among poor families whose children attended her 
school, 


Maxwell Thorp, member of the 1932 class of the 
Sun Prairie High school, was presented with the 
American Legion medal, an annual award given to the 
student making the greatest athletic achievement dur- 
ing the four years of high school, at the commence- 
ment exercises last June. During his four years he 
won 12 letters in basketball, football, baseball, and 
track, and was a member of four championship teams. 


William C. Hansen succeeded Mr. S. H. Berg as 
superintendent of schools at Stoughton, when Mr. 
Berg left there to become superintendent at Rock 
Island, Illinois. Mr. Hansen has been superintendent 
of schools at Oconto for three years, and served five 
years in a similar position at Neillsville. 


As a stockholder in the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Retirement Fund you should know how 
the fund is established, how much you have 
invested, and for what purpose it is being 
held for you. Read page 8, and get the 
FACTS. 


Miss Libbie Damuth, a teacher in the Whitewater 
High school since 1903, has resigned her position. 
Miss Damuth is a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin and has done creditable work during the years 
she taught at Whitewater. 


With 60 instrumental directors and 175 high school 
students from Wisconsin and four other mid-western 
states, the third annual band clinic under the sponsor- 
ship of the school of music of the University of 
Wisconsin was held at Madison this summer. The 
clinic is held annually in collaboration with the Wis- 
consin summer school session, and makes available 
for directors a complete course of study, while the 
school students receive five hours of intensive music 
training each day during the session. States besides 
Wisconsin represented were Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, and South Dakota. 


At the final High school assembly at the White- 
water High school last June, a beautiful pendant type 
diamond-set medal was presented to Mr. S. E. Mear, 
director of the Whitewater High school band, in rec- 
ognition of his excellent work in the community with 
the young people and with those who keep young 
through music. The medal typifies his success as a 
cornetist and leader of a number of bands in the 
vicinity of Whitewater, and also the national honor 
bestowed upon him in being selected as a member of 
the American Bandmasters’ Association. 


An unidentified friend donated $18,000 toward the 


construction of a new $30,000 high school building, 
to be erected at Trempealeau. 
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Artista Tempera Poster colors are 
the ideal medium for posters and all 
decorative design work from kinder- 
garten thru High School. Made in 37 
colors—black and white—in 2, 8, 16 
and 32 oz. jars. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Screet, New York, N.Y. 
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Anyone for 
Only 3914 
Cents A Day 


The modest sum of only 39% cents a day 
deposited $12.00 monthly will accumulate 
for you the substantial sum of $1500 cash 
in only 8 years and 7 months. (Larger and 
smaller amounts in proportion.) 

An old company. Under State Banking 
Department Supervision. A new and 
unique plan. The only one of its kind in 
Wisconsin. Legal by Statute for Trust 
funds, 

For full details and many interesting ex- 
amples, write for free booklet “COMMON- 
WEALTH PLAN”, 


QNMONHEA// 
Ih SAVINGS “el 
AND LOAN 

COMPANY, 


7 


3 W. Main St. 
Madison 


710 Plankington Ave. 
Milwau kee 


Capital and Surplus $265,000 

















New London's fine new high school was formally 
dedicated on the evening of August 31. The program 
opened with a short concert by the high school band, 
O. J. Hoh, directing. Superintendent R. J. McMahan 
presided, and addresses were given by E. C. Jost, 
president of the board of education, E. W. Wend- 
landt, mayor, and Dr. Silas H. Evans, president of 
Ripon college. The following day was set aside as 
“School Reunion Day’, and many prominent gradu- 
ates spoke on the evening program. 


Miss Irene Born, Kindergarten teacher in Mil- 
waukee was honored at the summer meeting of the 
N. E. A., when she was elected secretary of the De- 
partment of Kindergarten—Primary Education. 


At the close of the school year last June the teach- 
ers of Stoughton presented Supt. Selmer Berg with a 
Life Membership in the N. E. A. Since then Mr. 
Berg has accepted the superintendency of schools at 
Rock Island, Illinois. 


Merrill’s new Junior high school has been com- 
pleted, and was formally opened this week. John Cal- 
lahan, State Superintendent, spoke on the program. 


The Constitution Education Association announces 
that September 11-17 is “Constitution Week’. The 
association will be glad to furnish anyone with its 
bulletins, prepared for use in the observation of Con- 
stitution Day and Week. Bulletin 28 should be es- 
pecially popular this year, as it deals with ‘“Wash- 
ington and the Constitution’. All interested should 
write the association headquarters at 28 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 


—__—— 
STORIES ABOUT 


PAUL BUNYAN 


Wisconsin’s Own 
Mythical Hero and Giant 


By LAKESHORE KEARNEY 
The Lumberjack 


--- USE COUPON BELOW --- 


Democrat Printing Company 
114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 

Enclosed find $1.10 (special price for 
schools and school children) for which 
send me one copy of Lakeshore Kearney’s 
The Hodag with tales of Paul Bunyan. 


Postage will be prepaid by the 
Democrat Printing Company 


Protect your investments! You have a share 
in the Teachers Retirement Fund, and we 
want you to know all about it. Write us con- 
cerning any question you have in mind. We 
want every teacher in the state to fully under- 
stand the facts concerning their investments. 


Miss Marion Lucarelli, 23, a junior high school 
instructor at Racine, was cited for heroism during the 
summer by Arthur Gruhl, Racine scout executive, 
Miss Lucarelli saved the life of a young Racine girl 
when she was going down for the second time in the 
Root river. 


You may not know a great deal about the 
Teachers Retirement Fund ... few of us do. 
But all of us have a part of our salaries in- 
vested in it, so don’t hesitate to ask questions 
about it. Write the JOURNAL, and we will 
attempt to answer your inquiry in an early 
issue. 


At a meeting of the Wisconsin Alumni Association, 
held in the Memorial Union building at Madison on 
June 18, the following officers were elected: Earl Vits, 
Manitowoc, president; Myron T. Harshaw, Chicago, 
vice- president; and B. I. Peterson, Madison, treasurer. 


Miss Anna Dudden, principal of the Lincoln school, 
Oconto, for eighteen years, resigned at the end of 
last school year because of ill health, 


The Committee on World Friendship Among Chi- 
dren, with headquarters at 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, is promoting a national movement among 
children to prepare suitable messages of goodwill 
to send to the children of other lands. The messages 
are to be prepared between October 1, 1932 and 
March 1, 1933, and all of the messages will be bound 
in volumes and sent to the League of Nations. On 
World Goodwill Day, May 18, several of the best 
greetings will be selected and broadcast on an inter- 
national radio hookup. All teachers interested in pro- 
moting classroom work of this character should send 
the messages of pone to the committee headquar- 
ters in New York. 


ea ee 


iscowin 
Engraving Qompany 


Artists 
Sngravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 


109 S. CARROLL ST. 
Ee 





EXPERIENCED School Men 


can capitalize their professional training 
NOW by entering the School Sales Dept. of 
The New Wonder World—the new unit-plan 
reading and reference books edited by Dr. 
J. R. MeGaughy, Head of the Dept. of Elem. 
Educ., Teachers College, Columbia U. Digni- 
fled, independent, well-paid work. Previous 
sales experience valuable but by no means 
essential. Write for particulars. GEO. L. 
SHUMAN & CO., 203 N. Wabash, Chicago. 
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At the high school commencement exercises at 
Stevens Point last June, Clell Stien was awarded a 
four-year scholarship of $1200 a year at the Wharton 
School of Finance, Philadelphia. The award was made 
by the Hardware Mutual Casualty Company of Stev- 
ens Point, and will be an annual event hereafter. 
After four years Mr. Stien will be placed with the 
company. 


A committee of the Wisconsin Secondary School 
Principals’ Association is studying the matter of a 
differentiated high school diploma. The committee 
expects to make a preliminary report at the annual 
meeting in November. The committee consists of 
Prin. Robert Brandsmark, Cudahy; Prin. P. A. Tipler, 
Antigo; Supt. Carl Pfisterer, Brodhead; and Supt. 
F. F. Schlosser, Algoma, Chairman. 


The Executive Committee of the Wisconsin Sec- 
ondary School Principals’ Association has decided not 
to charge dues to the Association for the year 1932. 
It is hoped that by extending a paid-up membership 
to each of the 480 high school principals in the state, 
a greater intérest in the Association will be stimu- 
lated, and an increased attendance at the annual meet- 
ing in Milwaukee will result. 


After teaching for 40 years, 30 of them in the 
Antigo High school, Miss Myrtle Marson has resigned 
and moved to Appleton to make her home. At the 
time of her resignation Miss Maston was honored 
at a dinner given by the Antigo High School Alumni 
association. 


You have a share in the money being set 
aside for you, for retirement purposes. Do 
not allow others to mislead you concerning 
your investment. Read page 8 of this issue. 


Miss Ruth Bartholomew, teacher in Central Junior 
high school, Madison, was elected president of the 
Madison Federation of Teachers at its meeting in 
June. Miss Harriet Kuhns, East Side high school, was 
elected vice-president, and Miss Amelia Yaeger, of 
Central senior high, was named secretary-treasurer. 


Harold Sheflet, who was principal of the Irma 
State Graded school for the past three years, has ac- 
cepted the principalship of the Sussex State Graded 
school in Waukesha county. Robert Rienow, former 
principal at Sussex State Graded school is continuing 
his studies at Columbia University. 


Beloit college will offer a new course in the de- 
gee of Economics this year, which will be taught 
y William E. Bledsoe, instructor. The course ‘‘pro- 
poses to give to the student a survey understanding 
of the principal classical and neo-classical economic 
doctrines and to acquaint him with the distinguishing 
characteristics of modern economic thought.” 


On August 24 and 25 hundreds of former students 
and teachers returned to New London for the two- 
day dedication program of New London’s new 
$316,000 high school building. The school has been 
founded since 1885 and has 1100 alumni as well as 
a large number of former students who did not gradu- 
ate. The first day of the program was given to the 
formal dedication of the building, while the second 
day was given to class reunions, ending with a dinner 
and dance in the school gymnasium. The new build- 
ing was financed entirely by direct taxation, and is 
free of debt. 
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“I hadn’t figured — <== 
on being sick” ( @m 3 


How discouraging is the 
period of convalescence, 
when the unpaid bills 
keep piling up and 
there is nothing com- 
i in with which 

ay them. A 
single illness or ac- 
cident often dissipates 
the savings of many 
years—all because the 
teacher ‘“‘hadn’t figured on’’ being disabled. 


T. C. U. Check Came by Air Mail 


Lucille Dollase, Evansville, Wisconsin, recently 
wrote: “I have often read T. C. U. letters and 
thought I would like to join. However, when I 
did join, I had no idea I would need the T. C. U. 
Umbrella so soon. It certainly does its duty and 
gromety- In fact the fastest is none too fast for 

. C. U., since I received my check by air mail.”’ 


Get on the T. C. U. Payroll 


Our records for many years prove that one 
teacher in five suffers enforced idleness and loss of 
salary every year because of Accident, Sickness or 
Quarantine. Your turn may come—it often does— 
when you least expect it. 

hile you are still in good health and free 
from AP ae ig it is too late—get your name 
on the “‘T. C. U. Payroll.’’ 

Write us at once. e will then mail you full 
particulars of how we protect teachers. Please do 
it today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 


tell your 


friends 


about 


Langdon Hall 


the new residential hall for women at 
the UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN. 
it overlooks lake mendota and the 
campus--has bathing facilities--recreation 
hall--garden court--a lovely lounge--ex- 
cellent meals--both single and double 
rooms. Reduced rates. 


write for brochure 




















INVEST 7 


OR 


S$ BORROW 


Safety and Good Returns 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union offers exceptional invest- 
ment opportunities. Our loans are 
conservative, with security in the 
form of endorsers and teaching 
contract. All investors are mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, and become share 
holders in the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Credit Union. Write us for 
further details. .... 


Borrow at1%... 
Why Pay More? 


As a part of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association the W. T. 
C. U. is able to offer loans to 
Wisconsin teachers at a far lower 
rate than charged by commercial 
short term loan associations. 
Scores of teachers have already 
availed themselves of the savings 
offered through the borrowing fa- 
cilities of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union. Write us when you 
need money for an emergency. 


OFFICERS OF THE W. T. C. U. 


Pia Vc CN ROR sip oe k's ca cdtaus Platteville 
Nellie Wightman, Vice-Pres. ........ Richland Center 
MORE TAINED, ONOMR. cic: 6 0:4 b0'e.00 0c boc eis Madison 
ie Mes WG wnin vines i a0>cbwn esas Madison 


WISscOoNSIN 
TEACHERS 


Crepit UNion 
716 Beaver Bidg. Madison, Wis. 
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Miss Hortense H. Honig has been appointed in- 
structor in nutrition and dietetics in the home eco. 
nomics department, University of Wisconsin. She suc. 
ceeds Mrs. Dorothea Turner. Miss Honig has served 
as a dietitian in the General Hospital, Buffalo, New 
York, and has been on the teaching and research staff 
of the home economics departments at the Universi- 
ties of Minnesota and Illinois. 


Mr. Leroy Luberg, former instructor in history at 
West high school, Madison, ‘has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the West Junior school, Madison. He suc- 
ceeds Miss Florence A. Dodge, who died last summer, 


Teachers of Wisconsin: 


It has become the custom to have as a part 
of the meeting of the Teachers’ Retirement 
Association at the November Convention, the 
answering of questions that are in the minds 
of the teachers concerning the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund and Law. 

Mr. Albert Trathen, Director of Invest- 
ments, and C. F. Schimel, State Retirement 
Officer, will be present at the annual meeting 
this year and will answer any questions that 
may be in the minds of any of the members. 
These men would like to have some of the 
questions, at least, in advance. If there is 
any teacher in the state who would like to 
have any question concerning the law or the 
funds answered, kindly send that question to 
the chairman of the section. He, in turn, will 
see that it gets into the hands of the proper 
person for answering. 


Respectfully 
(Signed) J. E. Worthington, 


Chairman Teachers Retirement Association 


Because of the increased number of state supported 
high schools in northern Wisconsin, Northland Col- 
lege at Ashland ceased operations at the close of last 
school year. Founded in 1892 the academy grew rap- 
idly, and in 1908 it was decided to offer college 
courses at the institution. While the college grew for 
a short time, it has dwindled of late, until last year 
there were but two graduates. 


Unusual facts and incidents concerning horse-racing 
were compiled by Irving Wallace, a Kenosha high 
school student, for a 1200-word article which has 
been accepted by the “Horse and Jockey’ magazine, 
published in Chicago. The article, entitled “It Is the 
Unusual” is the second of Wallace’s articles to be 
accepted by the publication. Wallace is the sports 
editor on the staff of the “Kenews,’ Kenosha High 
school student publication, and is a participant in 
other student literary activities. 


Miss Elizabeth McCormick, principal of the Tim- 
othy O. Howe school, Superior, was elected president 
of the National Association of Elementary Principals 
at the summer meeting of the National Education 
Association, held in Atlantic City last June. 


Necrology 


Grant A. German, 62, former principal of the 
West Allis high school, died at Sacred Heart sani- 
tarium on May 18. Mr, German came to West Allis 
in 1913 when he became principal of the old Lin- 
coln High school, 
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Miss Ida Foster, 70, for more than 30 years a 
teacher in Milwaukee schools, died suddenly from a 
stroke of paralysis, on May 14. Miss Foster at the 
time of her death was a teacher in the Forest Home 
Avenue school, and was in her classroom the day 
before her death. 


Freeman B. Dell, for sixteen years superintendent 
of Jackson county schools, died at Black River Falls 
after a lingering illness. 


Mrs. Thomas Joyce (nee Madge Forkin) died 
May 11, at her home in Chilton, while engaged in 
her household duties. Before her marriage, Mrs. 
Joyce taught in the schools of Calumet county for a 
number of years. 


Miss Leone E. Lampert died at her home in Neenah 
on May 10, following a long illness. Miss Lampert 
taught for more than 23 years in the schools of 
Wisconsin. 


Miss Nellie A. Yapp, accountant and former Wis- 
consin teacher, died at the home of her brother in 
Fond du Lac, on May 15. Miss Yapp has been ill 
since last August, 


Miss Alice Parmenter, 31, died at her home in 
Ripon on May 11. Miss Parmenter, who taught in 
the Berlin high school for four years, has been an 
invalid since 1927. 


E. C. Gotham, 60, died at a Minneapolis hospital 
the last of April, following a skull operation, made 
necessary as a result of an injury caused by a fall 
several weeks before. Mr. Gotham was city school 
superintendent at Ladysmith from 1909 to 1916, fol- 
lowing which he was superintendent at Mineral Point 
and Sturgeon Bay. He was also county superintendent 
of Rusk county for five years, beginning in 1922. 


Mrs. Carl Zimmer (nee Blanche Douglas), 45, 
formerly of Lake Mills, died at her home in Mil- 
waukee on May 22, after a long illness following an 
operation last winter. Mrs. Zimmer taught school in 
Wisconsin and Washington for several years before 
her marriage. 


Miss Elsie Schlaback, Lake Villa, Illinois, teacher 
at Ft. Atkinson, was killed May 26, when her auto- 
mobile left the highway near Ft. Atkinson and turned 
over. 


Miss Alma Crawford died at her home in Ottawa, 
Illinois on May 2. Miss Crawford was formerly a 
teacher in the mathematics department of the Frank- 
lin Junior High school at Racine. 


Miss Mary E. Apthorp, former Oshkosh Normal 
school teacher, died at the home of her niece at Tal- 
lahassee, Florida last April. Miss Apthorp, once head 
of the Latin department at the Oshkosh normal, 
served on the faculty of the school for 28 years. Her 
term of service began under the late President 
George S. Albee, first head of the school, and con- 
tinued until 1912 under Pres. John A. H. Keith. 


Mrs. Clara Holcomb (nee Sears), 61, a teacher in 
Jefferson county schools for many years, died in Pasa- 
dena, California on April 30. 


Miss Hannan Ranyard, 73, retired Dane county 
school teacher, died at her home in Black Earth on 
May 7, after a short illness. 
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J. D. Rouse, 79, a former teacher in the Black 
Earth public school some years ago, was struck by a 
train at Manawa, Wisconsin on April 9, and re- 
ceived injuries that caused his death the following 


day. 


Mrs. Agnes O. Olson, former resident of Monti- 
cello, died at her home in Houston, Texas around 
the first of last May. Mrs. Olson, whose maiden name 
was Agnes Mitchell, lived in Monticello for many 
years and taught rural school in that vicinity for a 
number of years. 


Margaret Johnston, 62, teacher in the schools of 
Ellsworth, St. Croix Falls, and Glenwood from 1887 
to 1907, and for the past 12 years State Supervisor 
of Home Economics for the State Board of Vocational 
Education, died on May 31st at Hamilton, Montana. 


George E. Smith, a resident of Wauwatosa for 50 
years and a teacher in the schools of that city for 30 
years, died at his home in Wauwatosa on June 12, 
after a few months’ illness. 


Dr. Percy Bernard Davidson, 36, a former instruc- 
tor in pathology at the University of Wisconsin, died 
at a Boston hospital in May. 


Mrs. Edith Whitemarsh (nee Edith Sheldon), a 
former teacher in the Waushara county schools, died 
at Seattle, Washington, on June 6. 


Mrs. Ella Williams (nee Rosenfeldt), 40, former 
teacher in the schools of Fond du Lac, took her own 
life at her home in Lomira on June 12. 


Mrs. Annie Wisconsin Lester Gile, 84, a resident 
of Madison for 83 years, and a former teacher in 
the schools near Baraboo, died at her home in Madi- 
son on June 10. Mrs. Gile was a student at the 
University of Wisconsin during the Civil War. 


Mrs. Helen Cheney Willard, 72, a teacher in Beloit 
schools during the late 70’s and early 80's, died at 
Townsend, Vermont on June 3, following poor 
health of several years. 


Merriam Hibbler Tripp, a teacher in the Marinette 
public schools during the 90's, died at her home in 
Almont, Michigan, on May 17. 


Mrs. Hermine Koss, 75, a kindergarten teacher at 
the old German-English academy in Milwaukee many 
years ago, died June 1 at the Shorewood hospital. 
She had been a resident of Milwaukee for 50 years. 


Mrs. Frank A. Gillespie, 23, formerly Wilhelmina 
Menzel of Fond du Lac, died on May 27 at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Miss Ronie Grimes, for twenty-five years a teacher 
in the vicinity of Poygan and Neenah, died at Winne- 
conne on August 4. 


Mrs. Leigh P. Gerrard, 49 (nee Lillian Taylor), a 
former teacher at Central High school, Madison, died 
at Winnetka, Illinois on August 5. 


William B. Cairns, 65, foremost scholar and teacher 
of American literature, and a member of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin faculty since 1893, died at a 
Madison hospital August 2, from heart disease. 
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Elsey Lois Bristol, a former teacher at Brodhead 
about 30 years ago, died at her home in Madison, 
April 18, after a prolonged illness. 


Mrs. Theodore Crabb, 31, a former Janesville 
school teacher, died at Janesville on July 29. 


George B. Haverson, principal of the Hartford 
High school between the years of 1919 and 1921, 
and recently instructor in the College of Engineering, 
Milwaukee, died in that city in July. 


C. U. Boley, 77, a former principal of the Hart- 
ford High school, died in a Sheboygan hospital 
July 20. He underwent an operation a short time 
preceding his death, but because of his advanced age, 
he did not possess the physical strength to recuperate. 


Anna M. Seman, 35, former teacher in the rural 
schools of Fond du Lac county, and for the last four 
years a teacher in Cudahy public schools, died at 
Flagstaff, Arizona on July 22. Miss Seman was on 
an educational tour at the time of her death. 


Mrs, Mattie J. Tiffault, 71, one of Marshfield’s 
first public school principals, who headed the Wash- 
ington school from 1883 to 1889, died at her home 
in Marshfield on July 3. 


Mrs. Fay S. Williams, 78, pioneer resident of the 
vicinity around Grantsburg, died at her home near 
there on July 2. Mrs. Williams taught in the county 
schools for several years, and in 1895 and 1896 was 
superintendent of Burnett county schools. She also 
served in the same capacity in 1901-02. 


Prof. Walter B. Davison, 51, social science instruc- 
tor at Stout Institute since 1926, shot and killed him- 
self at his home in Menomonie on June 30. Mr. 
Davison was quite noted as an author and a speaker. 
His short sketches written under the name of Axel 
Peterson in Scandinavian dialect have appeared in 
many Wisconsin papers. 


R. J. O'Hanlon, 64, principal of the Clark Street 
school in Milwaukee for many years, and a pioneer 
in social center work in the middle west, died at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital in Milwaukee on July 19, after a 
long illness. 


Mrs. James C. McGrath (nee Frances Coon), died 
at an Appleton hospital on July 9. Mrs. McGrath 
taught in the West Green Bay high school until her 
marriage in 1916. 


Dr. Carl Russel Fish, 55, internationally known au- 
thority on American history, and a member of the 
University of Wisconsin faculty for 32 years, died at 
Madison on July 10, from pneumonia. 


Harlan Evenson, 20 years old son of O. K. Even- 
son, head of the Cudahy High school commercial de- 
partment, was drowned in Rainbow Lake, near Wau- 
pun, on July 5, when an overturning motorboat 
catapulted him into the lake. He was unable to swim. 


Mary J. Berry, who served for nearly 30 years as 
superintendent of the Girls’ Industrial School at Mil- 
waukee, died on June 30 at Daytona Beach, Florida, 
where she had been living since retiring from her 
position in 1925. 
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Lewis Kluss, 25, teacher in Ahlborn school near 
Eagle River, was killed July 3 in an automobile 
accident. 


Dr. C. E. Spicer, former principal of the graded 
schools at Cambria, died at his home in Long Beach, 
California on July 1. 


Dr. Louis W. Austin, 65, internationally prominent 
authority on radio transmission, and former instruc- 
tor in physics at the University of Wisconsin, died at 
Washington, D. C. on June 27. 


Mrs. Nina Wright Brewer, 49, formerly a teacher 
in the Bloom Prairie district, died June 17 at her 
home in Fulton, South Dakota. 


Mrs. Irvy Anderson (nee Catherine Welch), 30, a 
former resident of Whitewater and former teacher in 
Beloit, died at her home in Lansing, Michigan on 
June 19. 


Mrs. Alfred Anderson, nee Phyllis Palmer, for sev- 
eral years a teacher in the Lincoln High school at 
Wisconsin Rapids, and later in the Port Edwards 
Junior high school, died at her home in Alfred, N. Y. 
on June 17, 


Henry Kahl, 66, principal of the W. Madison 
Street school, Milwaukee until his retirement a year 
ago, died at his home in Milwaukee on July 3, from 
pneumonia. Mr. Kahl had been principal of the 
W. Madison street school for 20 years, and had been 
a teacher in Milwaukee more than 40 years. 


Arlene Van Ess, 27, former teacher in the Stevens 
Point High school, and later in the Waupun High 
school, died at her home in Adell on June 26, after 
an illness of four years. 


Mrs. Emma Dapprich, 75, a former teacher in the 
Highland Avenue school, Milwaukee, died at her 
home in that city on June 17, after a two weeks’ ill- 
ness. Mrs. Dapprich has lived in Milwaukee since 
1888. 


Miss Florence Dodge, 52, principal of the West 
Junior high school, Madison since September 1930, 
died suddenly on June 19, following an operation at 
a Madison hospital. Miss Dodge had lived in Madi- 
son for 12 years. She was principal of Randall school 
from 1919 to 1930, and principal of the high school 
at Lake Mills from 1915 to 1920, where she organ- 
ized the junior high school. Miss Dodge had been 
a member of the executive council of the Madison 
Parent-Teacher Association, a member of the state 
public school retirement board since 1921, and treas- 
urer of the Madison Teachers Association. She served 
on the Committee on the Living Costs of Teachers 
of the Wisconsin Teachers Association. 


Miss Jessie Bushnell, former Antigo school teacher, 
died at her home in Minneapolis on August 8. 


Mrs. Elva Burden, 64, for the past 11 years prin- 
cipal of the Whitney school at Green Bay, died at 
her home in that city on August 8, from a heart ail- 
ment with which she had been afflicted for several 
months. 


Miss Jennevra Kissell, 65, died at the home of her 
sister in Port Edwards on August 7. Miss Kissell was 
a teacher of mathematics in the Port Edwards High 
school for ten years. 
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Schuster’s Buyers and 
Executives Go To 
School loo 


They’re always learning—from books, from peo- 
ple, from experience. But that’s not all. They 
are also students of Amos Parrish, international 
fashion authority whose New York Fall Fashion 


Clinic is famous all over the country. Which 
means there’s absolutely no guesswork about the 
fashions we present at Schuster’s—they’re tried 
and true—and always new! 


And in these days when quality 
is too apt to go tobogganing, it 
will be gratifying to you to know 
that you can always depend upon 
Schuster’s for a full measure of 
quality and the lowest prices com- 
mensurate with it. 


We Cordially Invite You ToVisit Us During the 


Wisconsin State Teachers Association Convention 


Schuster’s 


at W. Garfield No. 12th and W. Vliet W. Mitchell at So. 11th 


Concord 2000 Marquette 5300 Mitchell 4000 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


News About and From Our Advertising Friend 


Manufacturing a Modern Dentifrice 


Raw Material—Sources of Supply 

The raw materials which go into the making of 
Ipana Tooth Paste come from all over the world: 
England, Ireland, China, Japan, Africa, India and of 
course, the United States. 

These materials are analyzed by a trained staff of 
chemists. If they fail in the slightest degree to com- 
ply with specifications, they are rejected. 


Manufacturing Processes 

In a huge sunlit laboratory of a thousand windows, 
the attested ingredients are assembled and mixed in 
large, immaculately clean tanks. Continuous labora- 
tory tests are made to maintain strict uniformity of 
quality. After a thorough mixing and blending of 
the composite parts, the finished product is automat- 
ically pumped into filling machines, each filling over 
100 tubes a minute. 

These machines are the fastest of their type ever 
designed. They not only fill the tubes but they also 
lock them at the bottom and insert the filled tubes, 
with circulars, into the familiar red and yellow card- 
board cartons. 

The cartons are then weighed for accuracy of con- 
tent and are then sent along to the Shipping Room— 
then to freight cars and trucks and on their way to 
the drug stores which serve you. In all this process 
Ipana is not once touched by human hands. 


Practical Test for Control of Quality 
Traveling representatives, located all over the coun- 


try from Maine to California, purchase regularly at 
drug stores, wherever they happen to be, tubes of 
Ipana Tooth Paste which are forwarded to the chief 
chemist for critical testing. This is to make sure, for 
the user of Ipana, that even after the product has 
left the laboratory for some time, it still complies 
perfectly with the high standards of quality set for it, 


How Soft Food Weakens Gums and Ruins Teeth 

The gums like healthy bodies require daily exer- 
cise but the soft and tender foods we eat today lack 
the roughage needed to “exercise” and stimulate the 
gums and they grow soft, flabby and weak. Blood 
circulation lags and the gums deprived of their 
natural work bleed easily. “Pink Tooth Brush’, if 
neglected, opens the way for infection and disease 
threatening the future of even the soundest teeth 
and strongest bodies. 

Because of its benefits to the gums, Ipana Tooth 
Paste now enjoys the professional recommendation of 
thousands of dentists. It not only cleanses teeth 
safely and efficiently; it tones and strengthens weak, 
undernourished gum tissue. 

Indeed, many practitioners, in stubborn cases of 
bleeding gums, direct a gum massage with Ipana 
after the regular brushing of teeth, for it contains 
Ziratol, a positive antiseptic that gives Ipana its re- 


markable power to help the health of the gums. 
This information furnished by 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 
Established 1887 
New York 
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The First National Bank 


Kenosha, Wis. 


Canby - Opdycke - Gillum 


High School English 


—Book 1— 


A new guide to correct, effective, and 
interesting speaking and writing 


Gives composition a place of major 








importance 
Stresses instruction in oral English 


Provides lively, interesting subject ma- 
terial based on everyday experi- 
ences and life situations of 
boys and girls 


Offers an abundance of purposeful drills 
and exercises 


Trains pupils in self-criticism 
Provides for individual differences 
Strong, durable fabrikoid 
binding 
Large type. Open-face page 
.90, Net, F. O. B. Chicago 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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